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Oil Your Machines 
Keep Oil off Yarn and Goods! 


ag 


TRADE MARK 


S. PAT. OFFICE & 


REGISTERED 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Most leading mills have standardized on this drip-less lubricant 
made to meet the exacting demands of textile machinery 
lubrication. 


A trial will convince you that NON-FLUID OIL is the best 
guarantee that your machinery will be efficiently and econom- 
ically lubricated besides providing the best insurance against 


oil damaged goods. 


Let us show you with free testing sample! 


NEW YORK NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE | NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: R. I. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, Il. St. Louis, Mo. Spartanburg, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Four conveniently located plants; about 200 
dyeing machines in 17 different sizes (rang- 
ing in capacity from 1 |b. to 2500 Ibs.); and 
a total aggregate yarn dyeing capacity of 
approximately 15,000,000 Ibs. per year; such 
capacity and flexibility have been important 
ance unequalled in the yarn dyeing industry. 7 : | 
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Farming and Industry Have Common 


Problems 


By Donald Comer. 
President Avondale Mills 


HEN this convention assembled yesterday morn- 
A," ing the first man on our program was the Rev. 
Harding Hughs. He prayed for Divine wisdom 
and guidance over our proceedings. In harmony with 
that spirit, and appropriate to this discussion, I am 
quoting two verses from the Bible, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.” And I 
would like us to remind ourselves that all true progress 
must be spiritual. | 
Harry Stilwell Edwards of Georgia wrote of a rich 
farmer who wished to protect against want the children 
of his children, down through the tenth generation. The 
father was told that the best insurance. for the future 
safety of his own children lay in concerning himself 
about the welfare of all the children of his community. 
I wonder how many of us believe in that old proverb of 
casting our bread upon the waters? 


A Common CAUSE 


Southern industry and Southern agriculture today are 
both in troubled waters. As we seek relief for our own 
group, each group will find that the permanent answer 
goes back to a common cause. And what is the cause? 
Too much agriculture and too little industry. William 
Gregg preached that doctrine 100 years ago as he built 
his cotton factory in Graniteville, S.C. Dr. Broadus 
Mitchell, who wrote the story, called him the Master 
Factory Builder of the South. 

Dr. H. A. Morgan, of TVA, president of the University 
of Tennessee in 1925, said ‘Specifically, I want to discuss 
with you the influence of the manufacturing interest oi 
any community not only upon the assessable values ol 
that community, but their influence upon the agricultural 
development as well. One fact our studies have clearly 
brought out, is that it is not well for any community to 
have oversaturation either of agriculture or industry.” 
Dr. Morgan then compares fifteen Tennessee counties 
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that show the highest assessed valuations with the fifteen 
counties showing the lowest valuations, and he finds this 
result: an average tax rate in the first group of 84c on 
the $100, against $1.27 in the low counties. He asks: “Is 
it any wonder that the conditions of life in the purely 
agricultural counties are hard? But add industry to 
these agricultural regions and you will see the assessment 
valuations increase, the tax rate come down, and at the 


' Same time, the revenues coming up and illiteracy will be- 


gin to hide its ugly head.”’ 

Dr. Morgan compares two counties in Tennessee of 
about the same area, one rural (Hancock) with approxi- 
mately $14,000 of manufactured goods, the other county 
(Loudon) with over $10,000,000 of manufactured goods, 
and he finds the assessed value for a child of school age 
in Hancock $659, in Loudon, $1,072. Bank resources in 
Hancock, $190,000; in Loudon, $1,969,000. The tax 
rate per $100 in Hancock $1.07'4, in Loudon, 89'4c. 
Amount spent per child of school age in Hancock $5.58, 
in Loudon, $7.20. Salary of teachers in Hancock, $308, 
in Loudon, $582.60. Quoting Dr. Morgan again, “What 
made Loudon County? Industry. What put money in 
the Loudon banks? Industry. What has helped to make 
agriculture in Loudon County more valuable? Again I 
say, industry.”” Dr. Morgan makes some comparisons 
between Southern States and Middle Western States. He 
compares Mississippi with Ohio. He states “In Ohio, - 
industry is distributed most beautifully. Indeed one 
might almost say ideally. It has the best dilution of its 
rural population of any State in the Union. What is the 
effect of this industrial dissemination upon agriculture? 
Mississippi has no power and no industry. And what oi 
its agriculture? With an area per cent larger and farm- 
ing practically the only occupation, Mississippi produces 
to the value of only 965,000,000, Ohio 3,096,000,000. Do 
you see what industry does for agriculture?”’ 

In these two States, in public school expenditures per 
child, in Mississippi, $7.84, in Ohio, $41.77. Length of 
term in Mississippi, 122 days, in Ohio, 165 days. Salary 
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of teachers, in Missippi, $291, in Ohio, $1,088. Dr. Mor- 
gan also quotes figures showing that the East spent $60 
to $85 per child for education per year while our South- 
eastern country spent from $15 to $30.’ The same story 
repeats itself in comparing South Carolina with Massa- 
chusetts, or Tennessee with Indiana. 


Dr. Morgan wishes the same copper wire that is to lift 
drudgery and that is to supply conveniences to farm 
homes, to also turn industry’s wheels nearby. 


These are our hopes for a fairer and brighter future, 
but I would like to say, in spite of our past difficulties 
and handicaps, that since the Civil War our recovery, 
our progress, economically, educationally and socially has 
been tremendous. I would also like to say ‘that if this 
industrial future to which we look cannot come without 
exploitation, without industrial strife, then we might bet- 
ter remain agricultural, with all of its disadvantages. 


Mr. W. J. Cameron, of the Ford Motor Company, in 
March, 1935, said: “Mr. Ford has always felt that 


family security should not be staked on a single resource; - 


with one foot in industry and one foot on the soil, a fam- 
iy is reasonably defended against the worst economic 
uncertainties. Toward that end he founded a score of 
village industries.” 


In this problem that we are dealing with, is there any 
doubt in our minds as to where the real source, the spring, 
is? It is true that we can do some things to clear the 
stream below, but the main job is to drive the old sow out 
of the spring, above. 


R. E. Woop on Farms 


I quote below from the speech recently made by Gen. 
R. E. Wood at the seventeenth convention of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago: ‘Looking at 
our customers, we see the farm picture. Dealing on a 
large scale, in practically every known manufactured arti- 
cle, we get an excellent view of the whole manufacturing 
industry of the United States. We can see the relation 
between the two, the farm and the factory, and the effect 
of the lack of farm income. Concretely expressed, gross 
farm income dropped from $12,000,000,000 in 1929 to 
$5,000,000,000 in 1932. Our mail order sales, made pri- 
marily to the farmers, dropped from $240,000,000 in 1929 
to $105,000,000 in 1932. Our purchases of goods from 
-manufacturers dropped $103,000,000 for the same period. 
This meant the practical disappearance of profits to the 
manufacturer as an employer and continuous lay-offs, 
reduction in hours and rates of wages to the employees in 
manufacturing plants. During this terrific decrease in 
farm income, in 1929-32, factory wages declined from 
approximately $12,000,000,000 in 1929 to $5,000,000,000 
in 1932, an almost exact parallel with the decrease in 
farm income. In our stores, in the wheat, corn and cotton 
belts, store sales vary exactly with the income of the 
farmer around the town, and as store sales decline, so 
does the payroll. Farm prices and farm income ultimately 
and largely determine the purchasing power of the United 
States. In the last analysis, the salary of the bank clerk 
in New York City will ultimately come to the level of 
cotton, corn and wheat prices. If the depression had 
continued the worker in New York and Boston would 
have come to a level in wages and salary of Sc cotton and 
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10c corn.” And may I add, believe it or not, so would 
our salaries. ae 

General Wood, in his concluding remarks, said: “Tf 
our American State is to endure we need the stability, 
sound thinking and patriotism of the 6,000,000 American 
farmers. . If they become impoverished, if we have a 
body of poor farm tenants, renting from large land hold- 
ers, our social order will indeed be threatened. As I see 
it, it is the patriotic duty and to the very deep interest of 
every American industrialist to do everything in his power 
to promote the stability and the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can farmer. It is equally the duty of labor, for in the 
last analysis the job and wages of labor depend on the 
flow of new primary wealth from the farm.” General 
Wood is here expressing a program which our industry, 
subscribing to it both individually and collectively, has 


been working at all these many years, and-as it so hap- 


pens, at a tremendous money loss during the last few 
years. | 

Mr. Cameron, of the Ford Motor Company, in one of 
his recent Sunday evening talks over the radio, quoting 
United States Government statistics, reminded us tha‘ 
from 1930 to 1934, inclusive, American business produced 
an income of $214,000,000,000, just a little more than 
one-half of that of 1929. American business paid out 
not only all this income of $214,000,000,000, but in addi- 
tion $27,000,000,000 from its savings of former years. 
Our own industry during these years, in providing more 
jobs, increased the number of employees from 320,000 to 
over 450,000. The Bureau of Internal Revenue figures 
show that our industry during these four years lost $176,- 
000,000. We used our rserve that much to maintain in- 
dustry’s wages for buying things the farmer grows, and 
still farm income lags and unemployment remains, result- 
ing in the continuing of supplemental governmental 
spending. 

Must BALANCE REsouRCES 

_ John P. Ferris, in April, 1936, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, says: “Studies of the flow of money and commodi- 
ties into and out of certain geographical areas indicate 
that the trends revealed vitally affect the operation of the 
entire economic system. Eighty-six per cent of the value 
added by manufacturing in the United States in 1927 was 
concentrated in about 10 per cent of the counties of the 
nation. For a time people in the impoverished rural 
areas may continue to buy from the cities, but ultimately 
they cannot do so unless they can balance the resources 
flowing into each county against those flowing out. In 
an income-outgo study made of McMinn County in east 
Tennessee, in which a more favorable stabilization of 
employment and income as between urban and rural pop- 
ulation has been achieved, the presence of an industrial 
income has brought the income-outgo statement of the 
county nearly into balance. 

In the April, 1936, Virginia Ouar. rly Review, John 
Crowe Ransom says: “It is not by mo. ey-farming that 
farmers can hold their property and live in decent com- 
fort. It is by a combination of subsistence-tarming and 
money-farming. Much as the farmers need mo:'ey, it is 
too precarious to depend on receiving it in the form of 


bounty and it does not help their morale, but in view of 


the special liability of agriculture in this country and the 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Work of American Cotton Manufacturers 


Association is Vital to Southern Industry | 
By W. M. McLaurine, Secretary 


HE need for straight thinking and right action 

on the part of business men:has never been more 
pronounced than at the present moment. With 

the government — far excelling all previous peace- 
time records, with a steadily 

ne mounting burden of taxation 
| which hampers private busi- 
Sige? ah ness operations, with em- 
ployment at a level which 
aggravates the difficulties of 
=| any plans for business devel- 
opment and stabilization— 
and I mention here only a 
few of the conditions which 
are obstructing and threat- 
ening each industry and 
trade—it requires no gifted 
imagination to visualize the 
need for all the benfits and 
strength that can be derived 
from the entreprises in each 
field associating together to face the problems which 
confront them all—not alone problems of defense but 


even more problems of making advances despite the 
obstacles to be surmounted.” 


W. M. McLaurine 


The above paragraph was written by Harper Sibley 


and seems particularly fitting to be used as an intro- 


duction to my report. We can not live apart, we must 
live together. 


This year has been largely a re-working of plans dis- 
rupted by events beyond our control. It opened with the 
industry facing another investigation—this time by a 
Committee of Cabinet Members appointed by the Presi- 


dent. There was ground for some optimist that this 


inquiry, which began on May 2nd, might contribute 
more to the solution of our problems than merely another 
report to gather dust in a governmental bureau. 

Among the members of that Committee were the Sec- 
retaries of State, Commerce, Labor and Agriculture—- 
heads of executive departments whose word alone could 
have set in motion machinery for the relief of some of 
our chief difficulties. Here then was an opportunity 
to present a coordinated picture of the industry’s situa- 
tion to the responsible executives of the various agencies 
pee whose ‘Jurisdiction major phases of the problem 
e 

peseenae this association was represented by the 
following members: Thomas H. Webb, President; Don- 
ald Comer; R. E. Henry; W. M. McLaurine: J. H. 
Cheatham; R. H. Cramer; C. A. Cannon: Kevuen Cone; 
+. yy. Sirrine: and William P. Jacobs. The various briefs 
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submitted to the Committee have been printed and mailed 
to all members of the Association. Similar delegations 
representing other associations and groups within the in- 
dustry appeared before the Committee which spent weeks 


in gathering testimony for analysis by its technical aides. - 


What was the result? Probably the most compre- 
hensive study of the industry ever undertaken by the 
government, highly important because for the first time 
the government recognized officially the existence and the 
gravity of the problems which beset the industry. 


Some of the Committee’s recommendations were ex- 
tremely disappointing to the industry as a whole al- 
though the well-known political and economic philoso- 
phies of certain members of the Committee precluded the 
possibility of other conclusions. 

However, some of the recommendations, if they had 
been translated into prompt and agressive action would 
have afforded substantial relief. On the basis of those 
recommendations the industry is justified—and should 


‘ receive the active cooperation of the Cabinet Committee— 


in pressing for appropriate action by legislation or other- 
wise to deal with the problems of over-capacity, the 
retirement of surplus and obselete equipment, net weight 
trading in cotton, and expansion of markets for cotton 
goods. The fact that experience since the Committee 
reported has demonstrated the insufficiency of the meas- 
ures suggested to protect the industry against the rising 
flood of imports from foreign low-cost countries and to 
regain lost export markets, justifies the industry in de- 
manding more effective action in those directions. 

On May 27, the Supreme Court ruled the N. R. A. 
unconstitutional and the industry was again on the qui 
vive, doubtful of what effect this would have on the in- 
dustry and in the market and still doubtful of what the 
Government might attempt in its place, President Webb 
called the Policy Committee to meet in Washington, and 
there in conference with the representatives of the In- 
stitute and the National Association of Manufacturers, 


it was definitely decided to make no change in the conduct _ 


of the textile industry. 

We returned home and President Webb called a meet- 
ing of the Board of Government of this Association and 
it decided to recommend a special meeting of all mem- 
bers, called for the next day, the same resolutions in 
substance. This is known and referred to as the June 
7th meeting. 

At that meeting there were 300 executives, representing 
12,000,000 spindles, who adopted the resolution and au- 
thorized President Webb to appoint a Compliance Com- 
mittee to assist the industry in effectuating the order. 
And time marches on, The legislative and judicial grind 
did not stop and Washington still stayed in the spotlight. 

On July 16th, the Hoosac Mills case vs. U. S. Gov- 
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ernment, seeking to test the constitutionality of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, had proceeded sufficiently 
far to create in the minds of the public sufficient doubt 
to practically paralyze the market, hence the various 
associations, acting with the Institute and the Cotton 
Textile Merchants Association, began to treat in an en- 
deavor to work out some form of trading agreement that 
would be fair to all concerned in case the act should’ be 

~ invalidated and taxes paid to the government should be 
recoverable or not recoverable. 

President Webb and your Secretary and the Policy 
Committee, comprising Messrs. C. A. Cannon, Chairman, 
R. E. Henry, Herman Cone, R. H. Freeman, Fred W. 
Symmes, B. B. Comer and a large delegation of yarn 
manufacturers constituted our contacts in working out the 
clauses with the parties indicated. 

These well known clauses were submitted to the various 
groups and to the industry as a whole, and in a large 
measure became the standard bases on the various sales 
notes, and business again started on but with a threaten- 
ing'y low margin. 

Doubt as to the act and doubt as to the safety of the 
clauses caused buyers to bear steadily on any price re- 
gardless. 

Then came the period of dull December, awaiting 
the Supreme Court decition, which finally came on Janu- 
ary 5th, and then came jaded January awaiting the clari- 
fication of the debris and the debacle. 


Back to Washington went President Webb and the 


Board of Government on January 29th, to an executive 
meeting at the Willard Hotel, and later to an executive 
meeting of our Board with those of the Institute and the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers in which 
the following resolutions were passed: 

WHEREAS, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has by final decision determined that the processing taxes 
levied under the Agricultural Adjustments Act and the 
Amendments thereto are invalid; | 

BE IT RESOLVED: That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that on sales contracts carrying a Processing Tax 
Clause which provides for the adjustments or credits 
to the buyer in the event of invalidation of the processing 
tax, cotton textile mills make adjustments or credits to 
such buyer in accordance with the terms of such clause 
as promptly as practicable. 

WHEREAS, the uncertainty as to the validity of the 
processing tax occasioned by the decition of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the Hoosac Mills case, 
July 16, 1935, holding such tax unconstitutional, de- 


stroyed the possibility of the orderly marketing of cot- . 


ton goods while the matter was pending in the Supreme 
Court unless the customers received protection against 
the inevitable results on the market price of a decision 


and 


WHEREAS, to make it possible for the cotton business 
to continue during that period such protective clauses 
were secon and-customers purchased on the faith of 

‘THEREFORE, BE ir RESOLVED; That any -ret- 


by the.Supreme Court holding the processing tax invalid; — 
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roactive legislation seeking in effect to reimpose taxes 
held to be invalid and which have been or are now being 
refunded by mills to their customers under these clauses, 
would produce double liability for the amount of these 
taxes, would inevitably force many mills into bankruptcy 
with resultant distress for mill workers and mill com- 
munities, would prolong market uncertainties, hindering 
this industry’s further progress toward recovery, and 
should be vigorously opposed as unjust, arbitrary and 
unconstitutional. 

WHEREAS, The Cotton textile industry has consis- 
tently and repeatedly endorsed the fundamental principle 
that such steps as may be necessary should be taken by 
the Congress to aid a prompt return of agriculture to 
sound economic conditions and to prevent the recurrence 
of the acutely distressed condition from which it is 
emerging; and 

WHEREAS, That principle having been adopted as a 
national policy should be financed from the National 
Treasury as other national policies; and 

WHEREAS, The Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently held invalid the plan of farm relief provided 
in the Agricultural Adjustment’ Act: : 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That to 
the end that the burden ofan essential national policy to 
aid agriculuture may be. distributed more equitably, this 
joint meeting of members of the Board of Directors of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., the Board of Govern- 
ment of the American Cotton Manfacturers Association 
and the Board of Directors of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, urge upon the President and 
upon the Congress the levying of a manufacturers’ sales 
tax adequate to finance such a progress as may be adopt- 
ed in any substitute farm relief legislation; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Committee of 
Agriculture and the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House. 


As a part of this record it should be stated that the 
following committeemen appeared before the sub-com- 
mittee on labor against the measures of the Ellenbogen 
Bill: Dr. C. T. Murchison, Mr. G. H. Dorr, Mr. Sydney 
P. Munroe, Mr. Robert R. West, Mr. Herman Cone, 
Mr. Sam Steel and Mr. R. I. Nield, President Thos. 
H. Webb, Secretary McLaurine and A. G. Myers were 
also present. 


We feel that this committee, and others subsequently 


called to appear, presented a very strong case to the . 


sub-committee against the Ellenbogen Bill. 
There is nothing new in this report but is seemed 


necessary to make these statements so that they may 


become a part of the permanent record. 

The Social Security Act was passed in August and the 
A. A. A. was further amended and these and other pend- 
ing national measures consumed much of. the attention 
of this office and that of the Policy Committee and 
special sub-committees appointed by President Webb. 

Only recently the. new tax bill in Congress has con- 
sumed much time both in correspondence and in the 


- preparation of briefs for presentation. President Webb 
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and a large committee from this Association spent several 
days and made many individual appearances in Washing- 
ten ‘presenting the views of the industry to Senators and 
Congressmen. 


Acting undér the leadership of Governor Gardner and 
the Institute, we feel that some good was accomplished 
- regardless of the final outcome of the bill. 


During the year we have prepared and sent out, either 
to the membership or to Southern Members of Congress, 
several bulletins as follows: 


(1). Conditions in the Cotton Textile Industry—a 
brief presented to the President’s Cabinet Committee by 
committees from the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 

(2). “Southern Mill Village Costs and Wage Study” 
prepared by Ralph E. Loper, during the administration 
of Mr. W. D. Anderson. 

(3). Revised Southern Mill Rules, effective August 
1, 1935. 


(4). Letter from Mr. Donald Comer to Hon. Daniel 
_C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce of the United States. 


(5). Address of Donald Comer before American politi-’ 
cal Science Association, in Atlanta, December 27, 1935. 


(6). Constitutionality of Retroactive Processing Taxes, 
by Jones, Johnston, Russell and Sparks, Macon, Ga. 
The last study was mailed to the entire Congress. 

(7). Several bulletins on the Social Security Act. 


In addition to the above, this office has sent many 
letters to the membership, and to the entire Southern 
textile’ industry, on important subjects pertaining to the 
_ industry. We have also written letters to the Southern 
,. Tepresentatives in Congress, both general and specific. 
. *To try to go into details about the specific correspon- 
dence would be too long and too involved. But to show 
you that we are trying to do our bit in this, I again quote 
my stamp bill, which indicates certain paper and en- 
velopes and time statistics. For this we used $723.94 
in carrying on our correspondence of various types. 
__ It is needless for me to say that in all of my under- 
takings, I have been acting under and with the advice 
of President Webb. 
' The Cotton Committee of this Association has done a 
remarkable work this year. Mr. Winget, the Chairman, 
will make a detailed report of its activities tomorrow. 
They have finished the rule revision stated last year 
"and the rules have been sent out and seem to have met 
"the approval of all concerned. | 
They have organized the Cotton States Arbitration 
..., Board and put it on a self-supporting basis. There is 
_ no deficit this year, but even more, they have refunded to 
this Association and to the American Cotton. Shippers 
Association $3,750.00 each, the same being money bor- 
rowed in preceding years. And in all of this the efficiency 
.of the Board appears to be up to standard expectations 
on both sides. This Association is due Mr. Winget and 


~~could make a reconimendation, I would most ’ heartily 


-*** recommend. that this committee intact shoul be ‘continiu- | 


ed for anothe ryear. 
. It, would be unfair to fail to give due toa 


group .of practical cotton. men, headeduby Mz... 


his committee a vote of deep appreciation, and if 1.. 
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A. W. Fisher, Vice President and Manager of Cotton 
of Cannon Mills, who laboriously studied 
the new rules and made many valuable suggestions and 
have been active in appearing in Washington on various 
occasions, particularly when the Raw Cotton Code kept 
rollmg around and they are always there when the Cotton 
Standards are up for discussion, as was the case on March 
9th, this year. Acting under the advice of Messrs. Win- 
get and Fisher, we sent several cables to foreign exchanges 
relative to the new standards and feel that through their 
cooperation beneficial results were accomplished. I hope 
Mr. Fisher will give you an accurate report of this to- 
morrow. 


I understand that the new standards become effective 
August ist; 1936, and any cotton bought for delivery 
after that date will be subject to the new standards. 


From what I understand, there is. material. difference 


in the new standards and our present standards, therefore, 


if the mills are not informed as to the standards there 
thay be misunderstandings and disputes as to grades. 


.Every mill should examine these standards as soon as 
possible. 


The Traffic atthe the direction 
of Capt. E. A, Smyth and. our Traffic Committee, has 
had:a very strenuous. year: . Mr, Cynningham, Manager 
of the- Traffic Department, wil present. his report to- 
morrow. 

As the.years roll by and as traffic problems become 


“more complex and baffling, the members of this Associa- 


tion appreciate more and more the lasting and effective 


contribution given to this industry by Captain Smyth 


and the late W. E. Beattie and V. M. Montgomery in 
formulating this agency. This Traffic Department has 
grown as the problems have developed and the informa- 
tion and service available here is one of the most valu- 
able assets of the Association. 

The industry’s activities have grown more and more 
each year in public interests and the news stories of the 
last convention were more widely publicized than any 
previous meeting. Literally thousands of clippings pour- 
ed into my office from every state in the union, carrying 


reports of the Augusta meeting. During the year, there 


haye been hundreds of clippings that have come in from 


the steady stream of constructive publicity that has orig- 


inated. here and there throughout the industry and from 
this office. Mr. Harvey W. Moore, Chairman of Pub- 
licity, will give you a more detailed report tomorrow. 

The membership is to be congratulated upon its policy 
of taking the press into its confidence because the press 
is a powerful agency and its representatives want to help 
and not hurt. During my public career, I can unreserv- 
edly say that many of my most valuable and constructive 
friends are connected with the press and several of them 
have helped to educate me in the art of what is news and 
how to present it. Personally, and in the name of this 
Association, would like to express my appreciation to the 
press, both daily and business, and particularly to those 
human factors who render such a signal service to this 
country. These boys have written hundreds of columns 
of valuable news items for this industry. 


‘Again, I would like to pay my respects to Mr, William 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Maintenance of Equipment Subject 
of Master Mechanics Meeting 


ITH a program devoted largely to a study of 
maintenance methods in the mills, the Master 


Mechanics Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation held a very interesting meeting in Cone Memo- 
rial Y. M. C. A. Building in Greensboro on May 16th. 

Several papers on this subject were presented, speakers 


being Robert Jackson, man- 


ager of the National Weav- 
ing Company, Lowell, N. C.; 
H. M. McKelvie, general 
manager of the Firestone 
Cotton Mills, Gastonia, and 
F. W. Lowe, master me- 
chani¢c at Ruby Mills, read 
a paper prepared by Ira Har- 
ris, master mechanic at the 
Lowell Cotton Mills, Lowell, 
N.C. Mr. Harris was un- 
able to be present. 

Brief talks were made also 
by Herman Cone, treasurer, 
and Hill Hunter, manager of 
the Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

L. M. Kincaid, chairman of the Division, presided and 
led the discussion. 

The report of the meeting follows: 

After opening formalities, Chairman Kincaid introduc- 
ed Robert Jackson. His remarks were as follows: 


The Master Mechanics 


The chairman has just remarked that the machine shop 
used to be considered a necessary evil, but I think that 
must be something he heard. In the 20-odd years that I 
have been in the mill I have never heard it suggested that 
a shop crew was a necessary evil. In my opinion, the 
only necessary evil around a mill is the slasher room, and 
that doesn’t worry you fellows from the yarn mills. From 


L. M. Kincaid 


my point of view, a good plant engineer or master me-— 


chanic is a great asset to any mill, and he is the kind of 
asset that will pay large dividends. 


You notice I said a good engineer or mechanic. But 
what is the yardstick by which such a man can be meas- 
ured? Does he have to be a college man or a technically 
trained man? No, indeed—but that training helps a good 
man to be better. Does he have to be a fellow that knows 
practically all there is to know about all the machinery in 
the mill? No, indeed—but the more he knows about all 
the equipment, the better man he becomes. 


I would say the kind of superintendent a plant has 
would determine in a large measure the kind of man that 
would make a good engineer or master mechanic for that 
particular mill. You may perhaps think this statement 


- strange, but I shall explain. Suppose your superintendent 


did mot have a fair knowledge of mechanics and called 
you in to work out a problem for him. More than likely 
you would need some special training to solve his prob- 
lems, and by such need you would have to be above the 
average good man. On the other hand, suppose you were 


working for another superintendent, who knew exactly 
what he wanted and could tell you evactly how to produce 
it. A good shop workman would make a good master 
mechanic for that superintendent. That point, however, 
is about one-fourth of the measuring stick; the other 
three-fourths depends upon you. To be a good master 
mechanic a fellow must know how to co-operate with all 
the departments in the mill; he must know how to get 
good work done at a low cost; and he must know his plant 
thoroughly, so that he keeps ahead of his maintenance 
problems. 


So much for the good master mechanic. Now let us see 
some of the things that can be around around most plants. 
But let me say, first, have a care and a pride about the 
way things are done in your plant. Don’t let the super- 
intendent beat you to it in finding that your fuses are 
overloaded, or that there is a leak in the roof, or that 
steam is leaking through the traps back to the boiler 
room. He would much rather you found these things 
yourself, 


In the best of plants, designed by the best engineers, a 
good master mechanic will find many places where he can 
rearrange or alter certain machines, etc., to save money 
or time—and in manufacturing time is money. I shall 
list a few of the things that we have done in our mill over 
the period of the last few years. Most of them are very 
simple—so simple, in fact, that you will say they should 
have been thought of when the plant or machine was 
built. I agreed with you, but the fact remains that they 


were not. 


The mill and village were always short of water, so 
short that there was never enough surplus to fill the fire 
reservoir. The master mechanic and I decided to call 
upon nature to help us fill this reservoir, so we built a 
small catch basin in the storm-sewer line and installed a 
pump, and at the first rains we filled it with water off the 
120,000 square feet of roof. That was not much to do, 
but it satisfied the insurance company and gave the man- 
agement relief from that worry. 


On Mondays, during the winter, we could not get the 
desired temperature in our weave room, because the hu- 
midifier system was connected to the main water supply 
and used cold water. We installed a small feeder tank 
inside a monitor and ran a steam line into it, which heated 
the humidifier water, and thereafter we could get the 
desired temperature. There is nothing startling about 
that, but it improved conditions greatly. 

We were constantly having complaints from the resi- 
dences on the end of our light lines, due to the fact that 
they were not getting sufficient power. We knew the line 
load was enough to supply all needed power, and we 
asked the people several times to conserve the power, so 
that their neighbors would get their share, but the com- 
plaints continued. Finally we installed meters, allotted 
each residence 30 kilowatts monthly, and saved enough on 
current alone the first three months to pay for the meters. 
In addition to this, all residences had plenty of power. 


When I first came to this mill, the breakage of crank 
shafts on fifty 44-inch jacquard looms was averaging one 
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every two weeks. If this had been one every year, per- 
haps the proportion would have been about O. K. The 
master mechanic designed a brace for these looms that 
cost about two dollars, and it is rare now that a crank 
shaft is ever broken. While we were working on these 
jacquard braces we decided that the throw, or sling, of 
the solid driving rods to the head was overworking the 
motor. We made a set of rods from steel tubing which 
reduced the weight, per set of three, about 13 pounds 
and reduced the motor load 15 per cent. 

I was to talk to you only fifteen minutes, and I have 
taken all that time. I hope I have not bored you by dis- 
cussing things all of you are working on. My intention 
was to bring to your mind, by simple, everyday examples, 
the fact that, through everyday, common judgment, you 
can make yourselves more valuable to your company. 
And in becoming more valuable to your company you 
become more valuable to yourselves and your families. 


KEEPING HuMIDIFIER CLEAN» 


B. B.-Lindsay, M. M., Jackson Mills’ No. Fe High 
Shoals, N. C.: This is an ‘old story, ahd I guess most of 
the mechanics are familiar with it. 
have a lot of return water, and some do not have any, A 
few years ago, in the mill where I was then located, we . 
had a good deal of trouble with lint and mud “and scale 
accumulating; it would come back into the settling basin, 
and, as we did not have much way of cleaning it out of 
the water, it would go back into the humidifiers. ‘We 
used a box of shavings for the return water to come back 
in, and that cleaned it up pretty well, but I was always 
wondering if there wasn’t something that would clean it 
up better than that. 

One time I was down at Spartan Mill and went over to 
the Steel Heddle place, where they have a lot of steel wool 
_ that is shaved off. I noticed numbers of bales of it and 
asked what they did with it, and was told that they just 
took it out and dumped it. I asked if I might not have 
some, and I sent and got several bales of it and used that 
instead of the shavings to take the lint and scale and 
mud out of the water. I found that it helped greatly in 
keeping the humidifier heads from stopping up, and we 
were able later to take the screens out of the scutes 
heads. 

You also have to use scale remover or rust remover. 
You can add it, in the proper proportion, to the water; 
and it causes the scale to come loose and come out in the 
humidifier basin, where the steel wool catches it. Then 


-you have cleaner water, and the job runs with much more’ 


ease. 
WATER SOFTENER FOR HUMIDIFIER 


R. L. Yates, M. M., White Oak Cotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Has anyone used any kind of softener in 
humidifier tanks to keep the pipes clean? If so, with 
what results? 

Here is another question I should like to hear discuss- 
ed. What system of maintaining the humidifiers is used? 
Does each department maintain its own humidifiers, or 
are they maintained from the shop?» What afe the re- 
sults? 

Mr. Lindsay: There is a water softener and rust re-~ 
mover on the market that is very good. It does not take 
so very much of it to do the work. On an eight-hour run 
you take about a half-gallon of it, dissolve it, and put it 
in your small tanks. (I am speaking now of individual 
tanks; of course, in larger tanks you have to use a larger 
amount.) You could use that in your large tank, where 
you do not have individual supply. 

Mr. Yates: We use a filter. 

Mr. Lindsay: Well, you can use a filter. But that 


Some humidifiers” 
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softens the water and cleans the rust out of the pipes. 
The pipes are cleaner and you have less trouble with the 
nozzles stopping up. 


Mr. Yates: You have used it and Pee it worth 
while? 


Mr. Lindsay: Yes, I have. I have used a lot of soda 
ash, too, which is good. But I think this commercial 
preparation is better than the soda ash. I can give you 
the name of the company that makes it, and they would 
gladly send out a sample to convince you. 

Chairman: This is an interesting subject to me. | 
don’t know about the rest of you, but anybody that has 
had to take down pipes and beat them (if you could not 
get new pipe) to get the calcium or oxide of iron out 
knows how important it is. If anyone has any other ideas 
on how to get the calcium or oxide of iron out of the 
pipes in a system out of which you drink the water, I 


«+ should like to hear them. If oie we will go on to some- 
thing else. 


Mr, Yates: There aré two more questions I I should 
like to ask on this, What type of filter is considered the 
best; and what is the best method of cleaning that filter? 

Mr. Lindsay: good filter plant should be made up 
with several partitions in it—baffle walls, so to speak. 
In the first vat; if the water is very muddy, you can use 
a little alum to clean it up. If you take it through several 
partitions it cleans it up very nicely. I have seen it 
cleaned up so well that you can add a little chlorine i in it 
and drink it. 

Chairman: We shall now have a talk by Mr. Henry 
McKelvie, of the Firestone Mill at Gas- 
tonia. } 


Of Equipment 


By Henry McKelvie, general Manager, Firestone Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


_ One of the problems confronting the master mechanics 
in cotton mills is electrical maintenance. That problem 
is a complex one, and I ought to state at the beginning 
the point from which I am going to speak. There are 
two problems there, really; one of them is in a plant 
where the equipment is new and modern, and the other is 


. in a plant where it is old and we must always keep it up 


to date. Then, too, we have thé problem of the power 


‘plant.. We have heard the power plant talked of a great 


deal in our meetings, and I am going to leave that off 
today. I am going to attack it from the standpoint of the 
power, whether it is from generators in your own power 
plant, or from the transformers of the electric company, 
or from your own transformers. 

In a power system we have a great many troubles 
which are not always understood. We must correct those 
things which cause stoppage of the machines; we can 
correct those, and we must correct them. But the things 
I am going to talk about today are the little, hidden 
things, the correction of which will enable men to sleep 
better at night because it makes their work run better. 

It is a good plan not to wait until trouble arrives but to 
correct any little thing you think may cause trouble. To 


‘do this you must have a thorough knowledge of your 


plant. Begin to make a systematic study of your plant 
and what it will take to put it in first-class condition. 
You probably can not remedy all the defects at once, but 
you should make a list of them and start doing what you 
can to improve things. By keeping at it, and making 
every move count, you can bring about a gradual, steady 
improvement. 

Omitting, as I said, the power plant, we might begin at 
the incoming lines. First, are your transformers heavy 
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enough for your load? Are they right-wp-to.the peak or 
underloaded or overloaded? I realize that we have trans- 
_ former losses and that we must have our transformers 
loaded up to get the peak of efficiency, Still, we can get 
them overloaded, and if overloaded they will not give 
good service. 

Coming from the transformers to the main switch- 
boards, are your bus bars heavy enough and are your 
wires heavy enough to carry the load they are carrying? 
The combination of those two things means a lot. I 
know a plant where the voltage drop between the trans- 
former and the switchboard was really excessive. It was 
found to be due to two factors. One factor was the reg- 
ulation of the transformer, and the other was the fact that 
the bus bars were not heavy enough—-the main lines to 
the switchboard were not heavy enough. You might say 
that a drop of 10 volts from the transformer to the switch- 
board does not mean a great deal, but if you are operating 
on 600 valts 10 volts does mean something. I know of 
cases where this drop has gone as high as 30 or 40 volts. 
If you add to that the fact that you have incoming voltage 
at no load, say you have a loss from 650 volts down to 
610 at your switchboard, sometimes you have trouble in 
throwing the switches on in the plant. Sometimes you 
have an overload there. We all know that we have trou- 
ble sometimes in the plant on Monday mornings in start- 
ing up after the week-end, when we throw on the load. 


SWITCHES 


Coming to the switches, you have several important 
pieces of mechanism there that perform several functions. 
It disconnects the load from the incoming side to’ your 
plant. If the contacts are not in alignment, if there is 
not the proper pressure on the side, so as to avoid im- 
proper heat losses, if the nuts are not on right, you have 
many chances for heating. It is necessary for all part: 
of the switch to be installed right and to be maintained 
correctly. The switch has an overload indicator there. If 
that is not maintained, there is danger of throwing the 
load back on the power company and of burning out 
equipment or perhaps losing a man’s life. 


Best CONDUCTOR 


In recent times experiments have been made as to the 
best conductor for electricity. According to the informa- 
tion I have, the best conductor found to date is a silver 
surface plated over copper. All the large manufacturers 
are going to that more and more. It is an extra item, 
but it is one that will reduce heating. What do I mean by 
that? Suppose you put a switch in there that carries 500 
k.w. You may put it in and perhaps not touch it for six 
months. There is a certain amount of oxidation that 
takes place and that causes some heating. That is the 
effect of the weather. By putting sliver contacts on there 
the oxidation is minimized. That has been proven the 
best contact up to the present time, and the manufactur- 
ers will furnish you those contacts if you request them. 
One switch man said that in order to keep contacts in 
good condition the switches out to be operated four times 
a day. Now, that is impracticable with some of our 
switches, so We can do the next best thing and use the 
best contact it is possible to get. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR TESTING 


Up to the switchboard the power is easily handled, be- 
cause you have large wires, etc. But after that you have 
to analyze the problem; you must know where the cir- 
cuits go and know that each switch is not overlooked. | 
have seen a plant where one phase was overloaded more 
than the other phases. That is sometimes due to lighting 
circuits or due to single-phase motors coming off. In 
order to study that problem you have to analyze it, and 
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you have to have different instruments for testing. Those 
instruments are not expensive. One is a split type amme- 
ter; another is a voltmeter; and another is a power ana- 
lyzer. All are made by several leading manufacturers. 
The only thing that is necessary in order to find out 
whether you have any circuit that is unbalanced is to 
take a split type ammeter and put it on each line and 
take the readings. If you have not’an even reading across, 


you know that you have an unbalanced condition. Then » 
you must hunt it down and keep after it until you have it 


solved. 

To show the use of that ammeter, we had some voltage 
regulators, one of which was running very high. We 
knew no reason for it; we checked it in and out and could 
find no reason for it. We got this ammeter and tested it 
regularly and found that one phase was carrying more 
load than the others. All we had to do to correct it was 
to take some of the load off the overloaded phase and put 
it on the others. : 

Speaking as a man who likes to keep out of trouble, 
and not as a salesman, I would not recommend the use 
of dossert connectors.for permanent work. Nothing re- 
places a well spliced, good, soldered joint. It is very 
easy to slip on these joints. You are all busy and have 
much work to-look after throughout the plant. When 
you have an electrician making a splice don’t be afraid 
to get up on the ladder and check him. Make sure he has 
a good tight joint and that he gets the wire and solder 
hot enough to flow the solder through and through. 

After the circuits have been checked we find our next 
step is the motor. The ideal method is to install the 
motors on the floor using the latest combination switch 
rather than the old type fuse box and switch. This com- 
bination switch consists of fuses, a disconnecting switch 
and a magnetic switch all cimbined in one box. The 
motors and switches installed on the floor make it easier 
for the electrician thereby giving him more time for in- 
spections, saving repairs and supplies and in addition 
allows him to spend more time in the shop. It is not 
necesssary for me to tell you that your contacts and wire 
connections to your switches and motors should be tight. 
I know of plants where they inspect their contacts reg- 
ularly, because the little screws and bolts come loose from 
vibration. I am a great believer in the spring type or 
lock washer. These cost slightly more than the average 
washer but will save you money in the end. 

The electricity is now properly delivered to your 
motors. What should you do to proprly maintain the 
equipment? What steps should you take? We now 
come to the personal element. You already have elec- 
tricians in your plants. What they do comes to what you 
demand of them. Demand much and they will do much; 
demand little and they do little. I can tell the calibre 
of your workmen by going into your plant and inspecting 
their tool boxes. If a man is using his screw driver as a 
chisel, if the point on the screw driver is not properly 
shaped, if the wrenches are rounded at the bite, if the 
cutting edges on his pliers are hacked, he is not doing 
good work. 


For testing your electricians should have access to 


circuit testers and a voltmeter. We had two men in our 
plant who were always getting burned. One is still in 


our employ, the other a world war veteran became in- 


capacitated due to injuries received while at the front. 
These particular men would periodically receive serious 
burns about their arms, necks, faces. Each electrician 
was furnished with a circuit tester at a cost of only a few 
dollars, Only those electricians who could use circuit 
testers were allowed to do electricians’ work. If he could 
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demonstrates superiority 
on spinning frame drives 


N the textile industry, as in scores of other in- 
dustries, there’s a nation-wide swing to Kable 
Kord for flat pulleys. And for the same rea-on 
—superior performance and greater economy. 


Textile plants are finding that Kable Kurd is 
superior to the higher priced belting it supplants 
... slippage is overcome, increasing production and assur- 
ing a more uniform product . .. operating costs are at a 
sensational low. In the photographic illustration you see IN- O NE 
endless Kable Kords 56 inches long by 4 inches wide 
proving themselves in the Woodruff plant of Brandon 
Corporation, Woodruff, 5S. Carolina. They operate from 
3 h. p. motors at a driving speed of 1151 R. P. M. 


Join the swing to Kable Kord. Try it . . . endless or in roll 
--. on your toughest flat drive. Today, write for a free 
copy of the Kable Kord Data Book. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 
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A Farmer's Viewpoint on Agricultural 
and Industrial 


By David R. Coker, Hartsville 


SHE most serious handicap in a democracy to the 
operation of the government in the interest of all 


the people is, next to deficiencies in the intelligence 
and education of the electorate, the formation of legis- 
lative blocs representing various selfish minority interests. 
These blocs constantly strive for legislation which will 
give their special interests advantages over all the other 
interests, and they frequently succeed because of the 
power of propaganda and leadership and a concentration 
of such voting strength as they have. | 
suffered worse than any other section of the country 
from the operation of the bloc system. A combination 
of an industrial and a labor bloc, operating mostly but 
not exclusively through the Republican party, has fre- 
quently succeeded in blinding the agricultural west to its 
best interests and in securing western cooperation in 
practically: committing our country to a policy which 
has placed agriculture and agricultural labor upon a level 
much below that of industry and industrial labor. As 
a result, in large sections agriculture has not been able 
to exist upon a basis that would permit of the building 
and maintenance of a decent or advancing rural civili- 
zation which could consume normal amounts of manu- 
factured goods. 

We have all suffered in common since the crash of ’29 
but all of us know that that crash resulted in forcing the 
price of cotton and wheat to almost the lowest figures in 
history and in virtual bankruptcy to the major agricul- 
tural interests of the country. On the other hand, while, 
because of better organization, the decline in manufactur- 
ed products was less severe, we know that the virtual dis- 
appearance of the buying power of agriculture was a 
prime cause of the distress of industry and industrial 
labor. Before the depression which began in ’29, the 
farmer had, with the exception of the boom years of 
1917-20, when most commodities advanced to unheard- 
of prices, usually operated at a distinct disadvantage as 
against protected industry and labor because agriculture 
had to buy in a highly protected market and sell the bulk 
of its products in a free trade market. The operation of 
this discriminating situation from 1920-29 is one of the 
major causes for the crash because during that period 
the purchasing power of the farmers was not sufficient 
to enable them to take normal amounts of manufactured 
goods. If industry had realized this situation in time 
and had insisted on the removal of the major handicaps 
of agriculture or on countervailing measures which would 
have tended to equalize the returns of agriculture with 
those of industry and industrial labor, the depression 
eould not —_ been so severe or long continued, and 


¢Address ae Annual Convention American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association at Pinehurst. 


The South has . 


industrial bankruptcy would not have so nearly become 
an accomplished fact. 


The industrial and agricultural history of the post-war 


period clearly shows that the interests of industry and 


agriculture are indissolubly linked together. He who has 
not learned, whether he be an industrialist or agricultur- 
ist, that a prosperous agriculture is necessary to pros- 
perity in industry and that industrial prosperity con- 
tributes greatly to agricultural prosperity, is dense indeed. 


INDUSTRY'S INTEREST IN AGRICULTURE 


I am here today to bespeak the patriotic and unselfish 
as well as the selfish interest of industry in the problems 
of agriculture. We cannot build up in the South a 
rural civilization which will stand the test of present 
day standards unless we raise our agriculture above its 
present level. Unless the farm has an economic basis 
which will warrant the purchase of needed manufactured 
goods, the mills cannot prosper. 

I am now going to say to you that a comparatively 
small group—the scientific plant breeders—have dis- 
covered and put into practical operation a means by 
which agriculture (and consequently industry) can be 
raised to much higher levels at a cost which, in propor- 
tion to results, is inconsiderable. Most of you know 
that through the operations of a very few scientific plant 
breeders, materially aided by the S. C. Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the agricultural colleges of the 
two states, the cotton crop of the Carolinas has, during 
the past ten years, been very greatly improved in yield, 
staple and spinning value, and that now most of the 
spinners of the eastern South can secure in their home 
states cottons of desired lengths and characters to meet 
the bulk of their requirements. Some of you may not 


- fully realize, however, that the work of the plant breeder 


is to a large extent of temporary effect and that, unless 
the products of his continuous, conscientious and dis- 
criminating labor are constantly fed into the stream of 
agricultural production, the results of his earlier efforts 
will gradually be dissipated and will finally disappear 
through the operation of natural law plus careless handl- 
ing of the seed on the average farm. I might also say 
that the prosperity of Southern agriculture (and conse- 
quently the prosperity of business and industry in gen- 
eral) depends very largely on the production of maximum 
acre yield and money value of other crops than cotton, 
and that the plant breeder is accomplishing for tobacco, 
oats, wheat and other crops of large economic importance 
the same revolutionary improvements that he is realiz- 
ing with cotton. 

I might say that any farm can put in a system which 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Compounds for 


BOILING-OFF RAYON 
302 


‘remove the required amount of oils without affecting the: 


strength of the fibers. These compounds make possible the 
use of inexpensive and satisfactory mineral oils as lubricants 
and eliminate the necessity for corrosive withthe which 
injure rayon. These miornaern also are of particular value 
in delustering cellulose acetate piece goods. | 

tr We supply Yarmor 302 Steam-distilled 


QOil to textile chemical manufacturers. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


942 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Return the coupon for further information 


BRANCH OFFICES Hercules Powder Company, $42 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
Chicago 
New York fa | Picase send information about the value of 
Philadelphia Yarmor 302 in compounds for boiling-off rayon. 
St. Louis 
Salt Lake City Name 
San Francisco 
Company 
Street 


City | State | 00-38 
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DARY TRAVELERS 
If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
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Personal News 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, will speak at the commencement exer- 
cises at Wake Forest (N. C.) College on June Ist. 


J. B. Walker, former overseer weaving, second shift, 
Griffin (Ga.) Mills, has become overseer of No. 1 weav- 
ing at the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. He succeeds 
Dick Gearry, resigned. 


W. J. Carter, who for many years has been associated 
with the Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C., has resigned 
as a vice-president of that company. He has been iden- 
tified with rayon weaving since 1924 and is regarded as 
one of the pioneers in the development of rayon dress 


fabrics. 


» * Spencer Love, president of the Burlington Mills, who 
with his family has been spending part of the winter at 


_ West Palm Beach, -Fla., has returned to his home in 


Irving Park, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mr. Love last week awarded contract for a new resi- 
dence to cost around $30,000, in the western part of Irv- 


ing Park. 


Walter Clyde Stewart, of Gastonia, secured a patent on 


a differential motion for roving frames, it is announced 


by Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney of Charlotte. This is 
the third type of differential which has been patented by 


Mr. Stewart. All three types are being manufactured by. 


three different manufacturers and are being well received 
by the textile mills, as it is. claimed that substantial power 
savings are the result of their use. 


Harry L. Dalton, Southern sales manager of the Vis- 
cose Company, with headquarters at Charlotte, was last 
week elected a director of the company. He has served 
in a sales capacity with the company for some years past 
and has-been in charge of Southern sales for the past sev- 
eral years. The Viscose Company is one of the largest 
rayon yarn producers in the world, and Mr. Dalton is 
being congratulated upon his-election to the directorate. 


Paul O. Stribling, Jr., has been appointed manager of 
the Charlotte district office of the Detroit Stoker Com- 
pany.. Mr. Stribling is a trained combustion engineer 
with a number of years of practical experience in the 
power plant field. He is in a position to discuss boiler 
room problems from an engineering standpoint. 

‘The sales and engineering department of the company 
are in the General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. Works 
at Monree, Mich. Detroit Stokers are built in Canada 
at London, Ontario. 


Frank H. Hillery, president of the Manufacturers Tex- 
tile Export er New York, was re-elected president 


that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 
anne E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


. O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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of the Textile Export Association of the United States. 
He succeeds Frank S. Bruyn, who declined renomination. 
Other officers chosen were: W.F. Adam, Federated Tex- 
tiles, Inc.; treasurer, W. Ray Bell, Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants, and secretary, Fred A. Colt, Cotton- 
Textile Institute. | 

The following directors were re-elected for a term of 
three years: Frank S. Bruyn, Howard E. Coffin, A. 
Cornhall and W. C. Planz. 

The meeting heard reports from the various committee 
chairmen and showed particular interest in a summary by 
Henry G. F. Lauten of conditions as regards the export 
situation in Latin America. Mr. Lauten described the 
more favorable situation that now exists in Cuba and how 
it is rebounding to the benefit of American cotton goods 
mills. The members ratified all acts of the directors and 
officers — the last year. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. Has 40th 
Anniversary 


The New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., of New 
York, recently celebrated the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the business. The company was incorporated 
in April, 1896, by Thomas Anson Matthews, who became 
its first president. 

From a small beginning, the company, which special- 
izes in the manufacture of lubricants for textile mills, 
steadily expanded its business and manufacturing facili- 
ties and now occupies a very high position in the field of 
textile lubricants. 

In connection with the anniversary it is interesting to 
note that Lewis W. Thomason, of Charlotte, Southern 
manager, has been representing New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. for about 30 years. 


Schedule of Textile Meetings 


Tennessee Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 16th. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, annual 
convention, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga.., 
May 2\1st-22nd, 

South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
annual convention, May 22nd-23rd, High Hampton, 

Southern Textile Association, annual convention, Blow- 
ing Rock, N. C., June 19th and 20th. 


Avondale Mills Inspection Trip 


Union Springs, Ala——High officials of the Avondale 
Mills arrived in Union Springs Tuesday to begin their 
annual inspection of the company’s properties. The 
group included executive officers, superintendents and 
other department heads. From here they will visit Eu- 
faula and LaFayette. 

Wednesday the group was in Alexander City, leaving 
there early Wednesday for Sycamore where they spent 
the day. Sylacauga is scheduled to be host to the mill 
officials and department heads in a round of entertain- 
ment until Friday. The party will leave Alexander City 
early Friday, arriving at Pell City in time for breakfast, 
according to present plans. 

A street dance at Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Friday 
evening, will climax the week’s round of activities. 
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National Weaving Seeks Reorganization 


National Weaving Mills, Lowell, N. C., has filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy in Charlotte and will seek reorgani- 


zation under Section 77-B of the National Bankruptcy 


Act. 

The court named A. C. Lineberger, Jr., and H. M. 
Wade as trustees. Plans for reorganization will be heard 
in Federal Court at Shelby June 2nd. The mill operates 


888 looms on rayons and lists assets of $1,500,000 and 
liabilities of $538,000. | 


Hosiery Shipments Higher 


Shipments of all kinds of hosiery in March totalled 
10,420,286 dozens, representing a gain of 652,050 dozens, 
or 6, 7 per cent over March last year, and 1,758,218 
dozens, or 20.3 per cent over February. The gain in 
women’s full-fashioned goods was particularly notable, 
being 10 per cent higher than March a year ago. The 
report for the month on shipments by the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers reads as follows: For 
the first quarter of 1936 total shipments of all types of 
hosiery were 1.8 per cent greater than shipments during 
the first quarter of 1935. | 

Shipments of women’s full-fashioned hosiery in March, 
1936, amounted to 3,370,505 dozen pairs, a gain of 10 
per cent over shipments in March, 1935. As compared 
with the preceding month, total shipments of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery gained 38.4 per cent, in contrast to 
an average increase from February to March in earlier 
years of about 20 per cent. March shipments of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery brought the total for the first quar- 
ter’ of this year within 1.3 per cent of shipments during 
the comparatively active first quarter of 1935. 

Total shipments of seamless types of hosiery in March, 
1936, amounting to 7,036,014 dozen pairs, were 5.2 per 
cent greater than shipments of such types in March, 1935. 


The gain over last year was attributable to a greater de- 


mand for women’s seamless hosiery and anklets. Ship- 
ments of men’s half-hose were roughly the same as in 
March, 1935, while the demand for children’s goods, 
ribbed goods and woolen goods decreased somewhat this 
year as compared with last. For the first quarter of 
1936, shipments of all seamless types were 3 per cent 
more than during the first quarter of 1935. All types 
except ribbed and woolen goods showed increases and the 
declines for these two groups were not large. 

Total production of all types of hosiery in March, 1936, 
at 9,832,029 dozen pairs was 588,257 dozen pairs below 
shipments, resulting in a decrease in total stocks of all 
types of hosiery by that amount. Most individual types 
contributed to this stock reduction during March, excep- 
tions being confined almost entirely to such types as 
woolen and ribbed goods where seasonal increases in 
stocks usually take place at this time of the year. 


Assess Textile Mills 


Columbia, S$. C-——-The complete and final assessments 
and equalization of cotton mills and other textile indus- 
tries by the South Carolina Tax Commission for the year, 
1935, for Aiken County, has been announced as follows: 
Aiken Mills, Inc., at Bath, $331,350; Aiken Mills (Lang- 
ley unit), at Langley, $350,000; Clearwater Mfg. Co., at 
Clearwater, $335,000; Graniteville Mfg. Co., at Warren- 
ville, $322,280; Gregg Dye Works, at Graniteville, $117,- 
000, and Seminole Mills, at Clearwater, $215,000. The 
grand total of all of the textile plants in Aiken County 
aggregates $2,273,300. 
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NOTICE TO SOUTHERN MILLS , 


The 


Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Wytheville, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


SLASHER, CLEARER and ROLLER 
CLOTHS 


Appreciates your business and solicits the continu- 
ance of same through the following authorized 
dealers: 


CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD CO., Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


SULLIVAN HARDWARE CO., Anderson, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
YOUNG & VANN, Birmingham, Ala. 
JAMES SUPPLY CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Jackson, Miss., and. 
Dallas, Texas. 


PROXIMITY MERCANTILE, Greensboro, N. C. 


FOR 


QUICK 
RESULTS! 
Use This 


WEEKLY 
Journal 


For Your 
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Maintenance Of Equipment Subject Of 
Master Mechanics Meeting 


(Continued from Page 12) 


not use the tester he fell back to an electrician’s helper. 
We had to persevere with one man for four or five weeks. 
He was uneducated but earnest and willing. Daily he was 
taken to the picker room and instructed on the proper 
method of fusing a switch. Finally he saw the light of 
day and now he boasts that the little tester is the best 
friend he ever had. It tells him whether there is a ground 
on the fuse, whether the load is on, etc. This, to me, 
is one of the most important parts of electrical main- 
tenance—to see that your men are protected and that you 


have equipment to protect them with. 


Another maintenance problem that comes up often 


- concerns motor and outboard bearings. In one case an 
_ excessive amount of oil was being used and a great deal 
‘of bearing trouble occurred. The best oil money could 


buy was being used—still the same trouble. Finally one 
of our good friends were called in and spent his time and 
energy running down our problem. He found the shafts 
and bearings badly worn causing the oil to be pumped out. 
The oilers were instructed to keep an accurate list of the 
bearings which required.an undue amount of oil. This 
report was studied and by replacing worn shafts and 
bearings our trouble was eliminated. We not only saved 
oil but also prevented machine stoppages. This is only a 
single matter but it illustrates that all problems’ should 
be kept after until solved. 


All of us have had the problem of motor burn-outs. 
The magnetic switch has solved this problem more than 
any other development by reducing the possibility of 
single phasing. We still have the problem of three phase 
fractional horsepower motors with us. No magnetic, 
thermally protected switch has been made to sell at a 
reasonable price to cover fractional horsepower motors 
such as are used on our humidifier heads. We can buy 
standard switches from manufacturers for six or eight 
dollars each. This is almost the price for rewinding one 
of these motors. I cannot understand why we do not have 
a switch more in line with the less expensive household 
switches. For the larger motors we have the solution in 
the magnetic switch with its thermal relays. 

I wonder if you have any particular problem in your 
plants that you would like to discuss at this time. I do 
not know whether your questions can be answered but we 
will try. 


L. M. Allison, Asst. Master Mechanic, Mooresville 


- Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C.: We have a peculiar 


condition, an unbalanced load on our generators. The 
current is alternating, three-phase, 600 volts. 

Mr. McKelvie: Do you have a ground system—a 
ground protector? Do you know whether there is a 
ground on your system or not? Could you tell if you 


_ have a ground on your system? 


Mr. Allison: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKelvie: How could you tell? 

Mr. Allison: The electrician has checked it. 

Mr. McKelvie: ‘The large electric manufacturing com- 
panies have what they call a ground detector. A ground 
will cause you trouble in unbalancing your circuit, de- 
pending on the heaviness of the ground. Do you have 
all three-phase holders in your plant? 

Mr. Allison: No, sir. 

Mr. McKelvie: Have you any open delta transformers 
there? 

Mr. Allison: No, sir. 
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Mr. McKelvie: Have you any lighting on there? 

Mr. Allison: No, sir. 

Mr. McKelvie: The ground situation came into my 
mind first. 


Mr. Allison: We have checked the ground. 
Mr. McKelvie: Have you any means to break your 
circuit? | 

Mr. Allison: Yes, sir. : 

Mr. McKelvie: Then start up the turbine. Break 
your circuits. Take a main-line test. After you have 
taken the main-line test, test your circuits one at a time. 
The minute you find your load unbalanced, check up 
what you have just added. Continue that. all the way 
through. 

Mr. Allison: We checked just before I came up here, 
and they said it is in the generator. 

Mr. McKelvie: Have you checked the connections on 
your generator? | 

Mr. Allison: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKelvie: If I had a condition like that, I think 
I would probably call in a pretty good electrical repair » 
shop and put them on the generator. If you put the 
power company on and it is balanced, it is probably in the 
generator, 

-E. E. Edmiston, Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville: 
We have one generator with which we have had trouble 
ever since it was installed. We found the circuit was 
unbalanced. We could not find the trouble even with the 
aid of the generator builder; he never did tell us what the 
trouble was. We have had a number of electrical men on 
it, and they could not find it. I forgot about it, then, 
until we changed our insurance company; the new insur- 
ance company wrote us about it and told us to correct it. 
I said we would be glad to do it if they would tell us how. 
They sent engineers there from New York and from At- 
lanta, and they had all kinds of instruments to check 
with. They said our load was unbalanced in the mill, 
but I had had the power company men on it, and they 
said our load was balanced with the power company. We 
checked everything in the mill and checked the village, 
and still it was unbalanced. The way I look at it, if I 
find a rabbit track leading to a hollow log and none com- 
ing out, I would feel the rabbit is in that log. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. McKelvie: Of course, I don’t know what they 
did; but sometimes, if you can not find the trouble in 
other places, you have to go back to the winding. It is 
a lot of trouble to take off each of those coils and test it 
for grounding, but if everything else has been done I 
would suggest that. 

L. W. Misenheimer, Engr., Southern Bleachery & Print 
Works, Taylors, S. C.: Was that a new generator? 

Mr. Edwards: Yes, sir, we bought it new. 

Mr. Misenheimer: Have you ever had any other 
trouble? 

Mr. Edwards: No, sir. Nothing except that. 

Mr. A.: If the air gap clearance between the rotary 
and the motor is uneven, is it possible that that would 
cause the motor to heat? 

Mr. McKelvie: That is a pretty big question to ask, 
for this reason—because you are asking if that one thing 
would cause it to heat. Have you tested it for other 
things? If your motor is rubbing, there would not be 
any trouble about finding it out; it would burn out. Any 
manufacturer will furnish you a list of proper tolerances 
for your motors. We have a list of those in our plant, 
and the electrician is supposed to test those motors reg- 
ularly. You can get an instrument for.that very cheaply, 
I don’t think the unevenness of the air gap would cause 
it to heat. 
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W.N. Pence, M. M., Efird Mig. Co., Albemarle, N. C.: 
Speaking of the air gap being closer to one side, we had 
quite a bit of trouble a few years ago with a four-frame- 
drive spinning motor, outboard ball-bearing motor. I 
noticed one time it was out of clearance—closer to one 
side than the other, It would heat excessively. 

Mr. McKelvie: The bearings would heat, or the mo- 
tor? 

Mr. Pence: The motor. 

Mr. McKelvie: Did you have good air-cooling on 
your motor? 

Mr. Pence: Yes, sir. These bearings—the air gap 
was very close on them, and the least variation would 
cause them to heat. 

Mr. Yates: We had a motor that would wear out the 
top part of.the bearings. The belts were pulling in oppo- 
site directions, a 12-inch belt each way. The top half of 
the bearings would wear‘out, and we wondered why it 
would do that. It would strike fire on top. 

Mr. McKelvie: Probably your bearing was slipping 
up and down a little bit. Possibly your belts were pull- 
ing up a little bit more than they were down. I don’t 
know; I don’t know the particular application, but it 
appears that that force was coming up more than it was 
down. But you ought to get pretty good life out of those 
two ball bearings. 

Mr. Yates: We did, but I just noticed it was striking 
fire at the top and looked at it and found the bearings 
were worn out at the top. ! 

Mr. McKelvie: There is one thing that I should like 
to ask. That is, if that generator trouble is solved, bring 
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a report to the next master mechanics’ meeting and tell 
us how it was done. 

Now, in testing the winding, test not only the coils but 
everything else, because it might possibly be an inherent 
manufacturing mistake. 

W. H. Leathers, M. M., Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rocking- 
ham, N. C.: I have had to miss several meetings, and | 
want to say that I have enjoyed the talks we have had so 
far. I agree with the gentleman in stressing maintenance 
and getting the equipment we need for it. If you do not 
get the equipment, don’t blame the management, for 
either you do not need it or you are not equipped to use 
it. If you can present your problems in a clear way to 
the management you will get what you need. I do not 
believe there is any management that will not get you 
what you really need. They are not going to buy you 
things just because they like you, or because you say you 
want them, because the mill is in business to make money. 

Mr. Spencer: In the process water line we have one 
or two pumps—a centrifugal pump and also a triplex 
pump. , We installed an electrical water-flow meter, and 
in about 36 hours it went haywire. The instrument would 
indicate from the scale a little pulsation from the triplex 
pump. The instrument would also indicate at times 
when there was no water passing through the orifice in 
the line. At times we would have possibly a reading of 
from 100 to 600 gallons a minute when no water was 
passing a tall. Could someone enlighten me on how to 
correct that trouble? That is an electrically operated 
water-flow meter. 

: (Continued on Page 24) 


THE HEAVIEST MILL TIMBERS 


Termite Damage Hidden From Sight. 


Thorough Inspection Required to TERMINIX GUA RANTES 
Discover Termites Before 
Costly Damage Develops. MANY TEXTILE MILLS 


One of the most dangerous things 
about termite damage is that it is 
hidden from sight. From the outside, 
timbers may look perfectly sound... . 
yet inside the wood thousands of ter- 
mites may secretly be carrying on their 
destructive work. Hundreds of textile 
mill managers and owners do not even 
suspect their properties are being at- 
tacked by termites until costly damage 
develops. 


There is only one certain way to find 
out whether or not the timbers and 
woodwork of your buildings are being 
attacked. Use the coupon at the right 
to request a skilled Terminix Inspec- 
tion and a detailed report. No cost— 
no obligation. 


Termites are today’ doing damage in OVER 
HALF THB TEXTILE MILLS in the 
Southeast. Why not take steps to forestall 
the necessity of costly repairs, timber re- 
placements, and the danger of weakened 
structures? Have your property inspected 
for termites — and, if infested —- insulated 
against them by a Terminix Licensee of 
E. L. Bruce Co. Over 22,000 structures 
(including leading textile mills) have been 
protected with Terminix Service, and the 


owners covered by 5-year Insured Guaran- 


tees. E. L. Bruce Co., manufacturer of 
Terminix and world’s largest maker of 
hardwood floorings, guarantees perform- 
ance of each Terminix contract. The cou- 
pon below will bring you interesting liter- 
ature about termites and Terminix—or an 
inspection of your property at no cost or 
vbligation. 


WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


TERMINIX DIV., E. L. BRUCE CO. 


@ MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

] Please get in touch with us regarding the in- 
spection of our properties for termites. We 
understand this will be done by one of your. 


ry Licensees without any cost or obligation. 


L 


Send us literature on termites and termite 
damage. 


Address ... 
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Shall History Repeat Itself? 


following newspaper clippings should be 


read by everyone who has. an interest in the 
future of the textile industry of the South: 


Newberry, S. C., April 23.—A. S. Paine, manager, an- 
nounced today the Mollohon Mill, shut down for the last 
11 weeks by labor trouble, had been closed indefinitely, 
and all overseers and second hands were let go. The 
management attempted to resume operations last week, 
but pickets kept workers from entering the plant. 

Spartanburg, S. C., April 19.—The one-week April 
term of court of general sessions came to a close yesterday 
afternoon shortly after a jury found three of five defend- 
ants tried on a charge of shooting George Johnson, Saxon 


Mills watchman, December 19th, during a strike at the - 


textile plant guilty of assault and battery with intent to 
kill. Judge J. Henry Johnson sentenced the three, Paul 
Stepp, Charles Aiken and Dick Howell, to serve 30 
months on the public works of Spartanburg County or in 
the State penitentiary. 

Blacksburg, S. C., May 9.—The Broad River Mills 

posted a notice to its employees today that the plant was 
being shut down indefinitely because of “unsatisfactory 
market conditions.” The Broad River is one of the Ham- 
rick chain of mills of which three are closed by strikes. 

& 


Spartanburg, S. C., May 10.—John W. Pollard, presi- 
dent of the Spartan Mills local of the United Textile 
Workers of America, said here tonight that the local had 
gone out on strike tonight and that pickets were on duty 
about the mill gates. 

Pollard said the local’s position would be made clear in 
a statement later. He indicated that the statement may 
not be prepared until tomorrow and personally declined 
to comment as to the cause of the strike. | 


Many who read these items must be impressed 
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with their similarity to newspaper dispatches 
which appeared in New England newspapers 
over a period of years. 

The question now before the textile industry 
of the South is “Shall history repeat itself?” 

Shall the forces which wrecked the textile in- 
dustry of New England accomplish the same 
results in the South? 


On Jan. Ist, 1923, statistics for New England 
showed: . 


Spindles in Place Active Spindles 
21,013,394 19,120,000 
In March, 1936, statistics for New England 


showed: 
9,847,036 6,128,234 
Reduction during the above period: 
11,166,258 12,891,766 ... 


Estimated number of persons who lost their 


. jobs as the result of the reduction in New Eng- 


land spindles 100,000. 


For about 25 years New England cotton mills 
were under the domination of labor unions. The 
United Textile Workers were the dominant. 
union but the racket was so profitable that sev- 
eral smaller unions thrived from time to time. 


Some of the cotton manufacturers approved 
the unionization of their employees while others 
made agreements with the union leaders solely 
because they thought that such agreement would 
give them an advantage over their competitors, 
only to later learn that they were playing with | 
fire. 


Cotton manufacturers would settle one strike 
only to be faced with another within a few 
months or just as soon as the payment of union 
dues by their employees, dwindled to a point 
which was unsatisfactory to the union leaders. 

The only way to revive the payment of dues 
was to hatch up some excuse for a complaint and 
promote another strike. 


The amount of wages lost during strikes was 
enormous and many of the best cotton mill work- 
ers found that their living was precarious and 
sought work in other industries. 


Items such as we have printed above appeared 
regularly in New England newspapers and mills 
not only found it inadvisable to take orders very 
far ahead but many of them were faced with ° 
periods of idleness, and consequent losses, sev- 
eral times each year. 


Under such conditions cotton mills hesitated 


_ to spend money for improved machinery and the 


day came when a large portion of the cotton mill 
machinery in New England was antiquated and 
could not be profitably operated. 


As we have shown above, the liquidation and 
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dismantlement of cotton mills in New England 
reduced their spindles from 21,013,394 in 1923 
to 9,847,036 in March, 1936, with only 6,128,- 
234 of them now in operation. 


As the result of union domination and the re- 
sultant dismantlement of cotton mills more than 
100,000 cotton mill workers have been thrown 
out of work. 


At the end of 25 years of the United Textile 
Workers operations in New England, the re- 
maining cotton mill employees in that section 
were receiving less wages, in proportion to their 
cost of living, than the cotton mill workers of the 
South where there had been no union domina- 
tion. 

The only people who benefited by the opera- 
tions of United Textile Workers in New Eng- 
land, were the officials and organizers of that 
union, all of whom draw their full salaries even 
during a strike. 


President Thos. F. McMahon of the United 
Textile Workers has drawn a fat salary, month 
by month, for more than 25 years, and we now 
challenge him to state, in what manner, the cot- 
ton mill employees of New England benefited 
from the operations of his organization. 


Subject to his statement being verified and his 
statistics being checked by disinterested parties 
we tender our columns to President McMahon 
for a statement. 


He will not accept our offer because he dares 
not attempt to show that New England cotton 
mill employees benefited in any way by follow- 
ing his leadership. 

He knows, full well, that he and his gang 
wrecked the textile industry of New England 
and threw out of employment more than 100,- 
000 persons who formerly supported themselves 
and their families by operating spindles and 
looms. 

When the number of operating spindles were 
reduced to 6,000,000 there were not enough 
dues-paying union members to support Thos. F. 
McMahon and his gang and they therefore 
moved into the South and are now on their way 


towards repeating history by wrecking the tex- 
tile industry of the South. 


A man does not buy an automobile until he 
has made inquiries and learned that other users 
have found it satisfactory. 


An ill man does not purchase a medicine until 
he has made inquiry and found that it has cured 
other persons. 


Even in the days of our ancestors, the cave 
men, they had sense enough not to eat fruits or 
herbs unless they had learned that other men 
had eaten them and survived. 
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We appeal to the cotton mill employees of the 
South to make an investigation of their own and 
to learn whether or not the United Textile Work- 
ers benefited their fellow workers in New Eng- 
land. 


If textile unions and the United Textile Work- 
ers benefited the cotton mill workers of New 
England they should be welcomed and accepted 
by the cotton mill operatives of the South. 


If, as we charge, they wrecked the textile in- 
dustry of New England and threw more than 
100,000 former textile workers out of their jobs 
they should not be accepted. 


The Textile Bulletin opposes textile unions 
for Southern mills and opposition is based upon 
our belief that they can not and will not benefit 
the workers. 


Thos. F. McMahon and the other officers and 
organizers of the United Textile Workers urge 
unionization but the employees know that all of 
them live upon union dues and will personally 
benefit if union members increase. | 


Our appeal to the mill operatives is to use 
common sense and look into the matter with sane 
and unprejudiced eyes. 


We have attempted to show that the United 


Textile Workers injured the cotton mill em- 


ployees of New England. 


Thos. F. McMahon dares not attempt to “a 
that his organization benefited the workers of 
that section. 


At Newberry, Gaffney, Spartanburg and other 
points many cotton mill workers are now idle, as 
the result of union leadership, just as in years 
past New England mills, now dismantled, suf- 
fered similar periods of idleness. 

Shall history repeat itself? 

The answer is largely in the hands of the cot- 
ton mill employees of the South. 

Will they investigate and decide for them- 
selves or will they blindly follow those who have 
already wrecked the New England textile indus- 


try? 


It Is To Laugh 


This country thought it wanted silver, then 
decided the other way, and will soon be getting 
more gold from France and England. If angels 
ever laugh, it must be when they see black men 
in South Africa digging gold out of one hole in 
the ground, and white men in North America, 
feverishly burying that same gold in a deeper 
hole, doing nothing with it—-From Arthur Bris- 
bane’s Column. 
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Mill News Items 


ComMERCcE, Ga.—The Harmony Grove Mills has ap- 
pointed Hesslein & Co. as selling agents. 


GrirFin, Ga.—The Highland Mills are replacing a 
number of their older looms with new Draper looms. 


GriFFIN, Ga.—Georgia-Kincaid Mills are discarding 
some of their older looms and replacing them with new 
Crompton & Knowles looms. 


LAKELAND, FLaA.—Executives of two hosiery mills are 
considering establishing plants here. The president of 
one large Eastern firm already has visited this city and 
another company will send a representative soon. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Interwoven Stocking Company, . 
which purchased the Bacon plant at Morristown, is fin- 
ishing a program of improvements. Another carload of 
machines is being set up. About 100 machines are now 
running regularly. 


SANFORD, N. C—The Sanford Cotton Mills, in the 
weekly payment to about 260 employees, used all silver 
dollars. 

R. P. Dicks, of Rockingham, N. C., president and 
treasurer, said that the purpose of paying in silver money 
was to show the benefits of a payroll to a community. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which some time ago installed a vacuum lint and 
dust collector built by the Textile Shop, of Spartanburg, | 
have recently placed another order for the cleaning sys- 
tem for their other automatic spoolers and warpers. They 
have also placed orders for similar equipment for their 
spoolers and warpers at the Gainesville (Ga.) plant. 


RockINcHAM, N. C.—The two-story cloth room build- 
ing and the dyehouse of the dismantled old Great Falls 
Mill, which is located in the western section of the city, 
and a number of looms which were stored in the building 
and were formerly in use at the old mill were destroyed by 
fire of an undetermined origin Friday. John W. Gore, 
who is owner of the property, stated that his loss is 
$15,000. The original mill of this epee was the third 
oldest mill in North Carolina. 


SHELBY, N. C.—-Extension of six months time for oper- 
ation under trusteeship of the Byrum Hosiery Mill was 
granted by Federal Judge E. Y. Webb, on the condition 


‘that the trustee, D. W. Royster, pay machinery owners 
the sum of $400 per month during that time. 


Creditors of the mill and owners of the machinery were 
pushing for immediate sale of the plant which has been 
operating under trustee since — proceedings be- 
gan several months ago. | 


Montcomery, ALA.—If he can get a “drastic” reduc- 
tion in ad valorem assessments on the long idle Bradford 
Cotton Mills here, which he purchased last week from 


_ Hesslein & Co., New York, O. F. Feil, Atlanta industrial 


broker, says that negotiations have been practically com- 
pleted to reopen the plant as other than a cotton mill, by 
a large Northern manufacturing company. Another plan 
was to raze the plant. In either case, Mr. Feil said, the 
spindles would be dismantled. 
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Mill News Items 


SAxAPAHAW, N. C.—The Sellers Manufacturing Com- 
pany has under way a number of improvements and the 
installation of modern equipment. A new 825 horsepower 
Superior engine is being installed. Seventeen new and 
modern long draft spinning frames have been installed 
and ten more of these frames are to be installed later. 
Six new dwellings are to be constructed for the operatives. 


GREENVILLE, >. C—All officers and directors of the 
Judson Mills were re-elected at the annual meeting of 
stockholders and directors held here. The stockholders’ 


meeting was held first, being followed by the meeting of 


directors when officers. were re-elected. 

G. H. Milliken, president, was here for the meeting. J. 
Killers, Jr., was re-elected treasurer. No important busi- 
ness was transacted, officials said. | 


Brewton, AtA.—The Brewton Silk Mill, shut down 
several months, is expected to be reopened in a few days, 
Vaughn A. Starr, who has completed negotiations.for its 
operations under the name of the Starr Silk Company, 
has made known. One hundred and twenty-five persons 
will be affected by the opening. 

Starr said work would begin as soon as the first ship- 
ment of silk, expected momentarily, arrives, and he fore- 
saw full capacity production within two or three months. 


Ranlo Mills, Inc., New Selling Agency 


. Ranlo Mills, Inc., has been formed to style and distrib- 
ute the products of the Ranlo Manufacturing Company, 
Gastonia, N. C., producers of carded and novelty yarns, 
and upholstery fabrics. A. W. Baylis is president of the 
new sales company, which is located at 79 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. 

A new line of woven cotton bedspreads will be shown, 
as well as a department to handle cotton sports coatings 
and woven dress goods, and a new line of drapery fabrics. 
They will be presented on June Ist. 

Additional automatic looms are being installed at the 
four mills which comprise the Ranlo group at Gastonia, 
together with other mechanical changes and improve- 
ments. 


Mill Company’s Busines Better 


Brunswick, Ga.—Southeastern Cottons, Inc., merchan- 
dising agency for a group of 40 Southern mills, had an 
increase of about 15 per cent in business volume during 
the past 12 months, Chairman Howard Coffin told the 
board of directors. 

The board, in semi-annual meeting at nearby Sea Is- 
land Beach, was advised the volume ran more than $50,- 
000,000 during the past year. 

Coffin said it was difficult to estimate future business 
“because the basic conditions and principles upon which 
‘we have relied in the past have now become subject to 
the effect of political and social experiments.”’ 

He spoke of “the astounding increase in the number 
and amount of taxes” and declared “taxation has become 
a national habit, with those to whom we are entrusting 
our personal and collective destinies.” 
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«, Yes Sir, Mr. Smith 


We sure could get a lot 
more yarn delivery if 
some of our frames had 
new rings. 


> It is common experience that front roll delivery 
can be increased 10% to 15% after replacing worn 
rings with new ones. Check up with your superinten- 
dent and see what frames he is running with extra twist 
to prevent excessive ends down. Then install new 


DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings on these and note 
the marked production increase. 
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Maintenance Of Equipment Subject Of 
Master Mechanics Meeting 


(Continued from Page 19) 


A. C. Morrison, Supt., Meter Dept., Duke Power Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Probably the trouble that Mr. Spencer 
is experiencing is that the valve remains in an open posi- 
tion, not returning to a complete closed setting, allowing 
the mechanism to register when there is no flow of water. 


Mr. Yates: Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe the ques- 
tions about the type of filter and the method of cleaning 
have been answered. 


WATER TREATMENT 


Mr. Misenheimer: We treat our water in the accumu- 
lating basin; then when it goes through the filter plant we 
treat it in the clear water. Mr. Spencer over here is doing 
the same thing. We are getting wonderful results. The 
stuff had accumulated in our pipes to such an extent that 
when that started taking effect and the corrosion started 
coming off the inside of the pipes it came down to such an 
extent that we had to tie strainers over the mouth of the 


- pipes to keep it from coming down on the goods. If you 


use river water, or no matter what you use, if you treat 
that water you will get more efficiency. There are plenty 
in this State, and in South Carolina, too. Some plants 


use a filter bed built out of sand. You can do that at very 


little expense—get the sand, gravel, etc., and build it. 
You can build one; I have done it. If anyone wants to 
do that, I shall be glad to take it up personally with him 
after the meeting. It is not expensive. I can give him 
the layout and a pencil sketch in a few minutes that will 
amply take care of his humidifier system. 


Chairman: Do you find that. the pH of your water 
changes any after it is filtered? How much does it 
change? 


Chairman: We have now a paper which was intended 
to be presented by Mr. Ira Harris, who is the mainte- 
nance engineer for United Spinners, Inc., and Peerless 
Spinning Company, Lowell, N. C. Mr. Harris was un- 
avoidably detained and could not be with us, so I shall 
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ask F, W. Lowe, master mechanic of the Ruby Mill, Gas- 
tonia, to read Mr. Harris’ paper. 


The Master Mechanic’s Relation to a Cotton 
Mill Village and Village Maintenance 


By Ira Harris, Maintenance Engineer, United Spinners, 
Inc., and Peerless Spinning Co., Lowell, N. C. . 


A master mechanic—if he is what he should be—is in 
my estimation a man who can prove invaluable to any 
mill management. Practically every one that I know has 
actually worked hard and has been loyal, especially when 
loyalty is most needed. Were I a cotton mill superin- 
tendent or manager, | would count him a man that I 
would want by my side at all times, so to speak. 


‘Now, that is just a little boost for the master mechanic. 


As to his relations to the village—before we try to speak 


of maintenance—he knows everyone and is everyone’s 
friend. It is my idea to say a few things about what he 
actually does and some things he should do also. He 
gets up many nights when everyone else is resting, leav- 
ing his family alone, in order to work for his mill and to 
be loyal. 

The relation of the master mechanic to the mill village 
is not the same at all plants. At most of the larger plants, 
for instance, he has supervision over the mechanical and 
electrical department of general repairs on the inside 
only, whereas at the smaller plants he has supervision 
over all the general repairs of the plant along with all the 
outside work and the village upkeep. 


The master mechanic is also responsible to the general 
manager for efficient production. His job is a mixture of 


product engineering and plant administration, as I have . 


before stated. In larger organizations these duties are 
divided. Devising methods of doing the job better at less 
cost is the test of his effectiveness. 

His relation to the mill village should be educational 
also. I would stress this point (and it concerns commu- 
nity life), that the men in supervising positions, say, from 
section boss to general manager, be chosen not only as 
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supervisors but as leaders. They should be men with 
character and foresight, men who have a brotherly and 
Christian love for their fellowmen and who are glad of an 
opportunity to take part in every phase of community 
and civic life, with the idea of making their part of the 
world a better place in which to live; men who are not 
too busy to stop and talk to men on the street, in the mill 
or office; men who are human enough to enjoy a game of 
baseball or tennis or a round of golf with their friends. 
In other words, select the men who can forget the differ- 
ence in their position, influence, and power. We need 
men who have more interest in their jobs and a greater 
zeal for the men, women, boys and girls with whom they 
associate daily. 

_ When we do win the confidence of our people, we can 
start an educational program that will be worth while. 
As long as we live in the attitude that we are better than 
the other fellow and do not take time off to try to win 
their confidence and good will, especially those with 
whom we work, we can not expect any better a 
than we now have. 

I am convinced that education is the one sure way out, 
and I am more firmly convinced that the only way is the 
right way, doing it for humanity’s sake and not for any 
other purpose, and not forgetting that, when we have done 
the job well, we have the satisfaction that we have done 
something. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The master mechanic’s relation, or attitude, toward 
accident prevention in the village is important. The 
master mechanic proves, or should prove, a great help in 
watching out for holes in floors in houses, dangerous steps, 
defective wiring, etc. He always proves his willingness to 
eliminate accidents from such things. Then he should 
have suggestions as to how to brighten dark days on the 
village. Where the mills are in position, paint has always 
played a traditional part in his program of brightening 
dark days. 

The master mechanic should set an example to the 
people on the village by keeping cleaned up around his 
own place, if he lives on the village. | 

Just in passing, before saying a few words un village 
maintenance, it might be of interest to suggest some col- 
ors that do and do not stand for brightening dark days on 
a mill village. Take black, for instance—melancholia; 
decreased work. Red—temporary stimulation followed 
by reaction of nervousness. Blue—calmness and serious- 
ness. Green and white—increased vitality and happiness. 


VILLAGE MAINTENANCE 


I shall take up some of the problems constantly con- 
fronting every mill village. 

There are hundreds of mill villages constructed of per- 
ishable materials, and the investment in these villages 
must be protected from too rapid depreciation by the 
proper methods of maintenance. If you could prolong 
the life of a building by spending a few dollars each year 
for maintenance you ought to be interested enough to 
know how it can be done. And, until buildings are con- 
structed which will eliminate maintenance cost, the mill 
owners must resign themselves to paying out substantial 
amounts each year for upkeep or to seeing their invest- 
ment fly away on the wings of depreciation. 

The wise owner will try to establish the maintenance 
of his properties on an orderly basis. The expenditures 
in this direction should be known in advance, and the 
work should be made to follow a definite routine. Some 
owners have the habit of doing no maintenance on their 
villages until the houses get in a dilapidated condition, so 
that the repairs run into a major expenditure. Sometimes 
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thgis may be due to conditions beyond their control, but 
in some cases it is due to neglect. Whatever the cause, 
it can be demonstrated that such policy is always expen- 
sive. 

Where owners let their houses and village run down, 
there is always more or less danger of accidents. For 
instance, where there is an old, broken-down porch or a 
bad step there is always danger of an accident; and, 
where the mill’s finances will permit, these houses should 
be repaired. Another instance—a leaky roof always cre- 
ates the danger of a fire, if the leakage occurs near an 
electric wire. These conditions could be helped by sys- 
tematic maintenance, Outside steps are often a source 
of considerable expense, especially if they are built of 
wood with the stringers on the ground. The best thing to 
do, and probably the cheapest in the long run, is to build 
a concrete base under the first step. 

Balustrades on porches are frequently allowed to go to 
pieces through abuse on the part of the tenant and neg- 
lect on the part of the owner. Balustrades should be 
very simply, but substantially, designed, presenting few 
places for water to catch and remain. The bottom rail is 
the first to decay and should always be of treated wood. 


PAINTING THE VILLAGE House 

This is, perhaps, the largest single item of upkeep cost, 
and yet it is so necessary to the general welfare of the 
structure and so generally expensive that it deserves some 
study and attention. The question is asked: “How often 
must a house be painted?’ There are involved many 
considerations, among them the design of the house and 
the quality of the paint. The paint on two houses, ap- 
plied at the same time, will not always last the same 
length of time. The thickness of the plank, the moisture, 
the exposure, and other factors react to vary the useful 
life of the paint film. The surface should be examined: 
and, if the old paint has begun to crack and peel off, it 
may be assumed that its usefulness is about spent. 

There are other things that could be mentioned, and 
one is the yards or lawns. The village could be made 
more attractive with nice lawns and shrubbery, for a 
well kept lawn increases the value of the property and 
makes the village more attractive as a whole. 

Finally, the master mechanic should know how to get 
along with the other fellow. He should have enough im- 
agination to realize that all these people on the village 
are human beings. He should realize that they have the 
same desires and the same prejudices and superstitions, 
etc., as we have. If we will practice this and be firm in 
our decisions, we will have made good impressions on 


all these people by having lived with them to the mutual 
good of all of us. 


Georgia Cotton Manufacturers To Discuss 
Production 


Savannah, Ga.—Overproduction problems will be dis- 


cussed by members of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation of Georgia at their 36th annual convention which, 
as noted, will be held here on May 21st and 22nd. 

The chief speakers are to be: Dr. C. T. Murchison, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute; John Gall, of 
Washington, D. C., associate counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers: and J. W. Kirksey, vice- 
president of the Provident Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Chattanooga. © 

The annual banquet will be held on Thursday, May 
21st, after the golf tournament, which will be conducted 
by I. C. Millner, vice- president of the Gate City Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta. Business sessions and woos of officers 
will take place on Friday. 
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A Farmer’s Viewpoint on Agricultural-— 
Industrial Relationships 


(Continued from Page 14) 


will constantly utilize the best products of the scientific 
plant breeder at a cost averaging ten to twenty cents per 
acre, and that I believe that such a system regularly 
adhered to will increase gross farm returns not less than 
10%. Such an increase in gross would far more than 
double net profits and enormously increase the purchas- 
ing power of agriculture. 


MANUFACTURERS SHOULD KNow AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION 


I am not suggesting that the manufacturer become an 
expert in plant breeding or any other branch of agri- 
cultural science but I do earnestly recommend that the 
entire industrial world keep itself constantly acquainted 
with the major problems and general situation in agri- 
culture and rural life so that the individual manufacturer 
may at all times have the information which will enable 
him to use his influence for a steady improvement in 
rural economic conditions which is bound to result not 
only in a higher grade of citizenship but in a greater 
consumption of goods and more general prosperity to all 
legitimate business. 

One means of securing this information, which will 
combine business with pleasure, will be to occasionally 
visit notable agricultural features, some of which are 
within a few hour’s drive of practically every Southern 
mill. Such visits and discussions with the practical 
scientists in charge, will give you a new idea of the 
possibilities of agricultural improvement and the im- 
portance of cooperation with all agencies promoting a 
better and more profitable rural economy. 

Wouldn’t you like to see a nine-acre plot of grain laid 
out in red rows, more than 15,000 of which are each 
planted with the seed of separate individual plants? 
Wouldn’t you be interested to note that there are thous- 
ands of variations in these rows and plots in earliness, 
height. resistance to diseases and capacity to stand 
low winter temperatures? 

Wouldn’t you be pleased to learn that chemical analy- 
sis of some of the most productive and productive strains | 
have been made which show them to have a food value 
more than 15% greater than the average varieties grown 
in this region? 

Wouldn’t you be glad to observe many rows of bright 
leaf tobacco, each grown from the seed of a separate 
plant, but all originally coming from a single plant whose 
progeny produced over fifty dollars more money value 
per acre than any of the many individual strains tested 
against it. 

Wouldn’t you be thrilled to be shown in August an 
entirely new variety of cotton which impartial tests in 
several states have shown to be extremely early and of 
maximum production under severe boll weevil conditions 
and which make an average staple of 1-3/32” length of 
fine character? 


Wouldn’t you be glad to learn that although several 
new forms of cotton wilt disease have only recently been 
discovered, heavy producing 1-1/16” strains of cotton 
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have already been discovered which appear to be prac- 
tically immune to every form of this widespread and 
damaging disease 

Wouldn’t you like to be shown acres of selections from 
a strain of cotton which by its productiveness, vigor, 
strength and small diameter of fibre and 1-3/8” to 1-1/2” 
staple indicates a strong probability that this country 
will shortly be relieved of the necessity of importing 
long staple of foreign growth? 

Wouldn’t you be interested to see four or five thous- 
and plant-to-rows of cotton of these and other varieties, 
the obvious variations in which indicate a probability 
of much further improvement in the quality, productive- 
ness and versitility of the cotton plants? 

These projects and many more of the greatest prac- 
tical and scientific interest can be seen in the Carolinas, 
and I can say for all of those who direct such work 
whether they are at governmental experiment stations or 
on private farms, that they are glad to show and explain 
this work which though it is now contributing materially 
to the upbuilding of agriculture and general business 
is capable of doing vastly more for the prosperity of agri- 
‘ culture, industry and trade. 


Plan To Regulate Hosiery Industry | 


A plan to regulate operation of hosiery mills along the 
same general plan of the former code is now before the 
seamless division of the industry and if successful there, 
will be attempted among knitters of full-fashioned hose, 
according to Taylor R. Durham, secretary of the South- 
ern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association. 

The plan would become effective when 85 per cent of 
the mills have agreed to it. 
agreed to subscribe to practically the same hours of work 

and wage scales provided for in the code. 

_ The committee directing this activity is composed of 
J. N. Weeks, of the Hanes Knitting Company, Winston- 
Salem; J. E. Millis, of the Adams-Millis Company, High 
Point; J. J. Griffith, of the Vance Knitting Company, 
Kernersville: R. 5. Mann, of the Newnan Hosiery Mills, 
Newnan, Ga.; Ed McMillan, of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Earle Constantine, managing 
director of the National Hosiery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Durham. 

“Our committee’s efforts this week will be directed to- 
ward bringing into agreement those manufacturers who 
have not yet signed and we are very mopere of success,’ 
Mr. Durham continued. 


Greenwood County Textile Mill 
Assessments 


Greenwood, S. C.—The auditor of Greenwood County 
has received from the South Carolina Tax Commission 
the complete and final assessment and equalization of 
cotton mills and other textile industries for the year 1933 
for Greenwood County, as follows: 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., of Ware Shoals, in Abbeville 
County, $3,100; in Greenwood County, $1,601,410; in 
Laurens County, $43,165; making a three-county total 
of $1,647,675. Panola Cotton Mills, of Greenwood, are 
assessed $161, 000; Ninety-Six Cotton Mill, of Ninety- 
Six, $594,670; Matthews Cotton Mill, of Greenwood, 


$464, 400: Grendel Mill, at Greenwood, $247, 000; Green-. 


wood Cotton Mill, at Greenwood, $573,450. 


The larger mills have already 
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VYQGEL Number One frost-proof 
closets have been installed in 
mill villages in all parts of the 


X country. Severe winters have no 
effect on them —and they will 
f withstand the hardest kind of 


use and abuse with fewer repairs. 
Sold by plumbers everywhere 
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N. C. Mills Install 
Improved Lighting 

A great deal of progress is being 
made in providing improved lighting 
for textile plants, according to the 
Duke Power Company, which listed 
the following recent instances of new 
installations in North Carolina: 

The Hudson Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany, located at Oakhurst, have a 
unique plant, in that there are no 
windows in the building to illuminate 
the working areas, artificial lighting 
providing the only illumination, with 
90 Holophane lighting units provid- 
ing 20-foot candles at the needle 
points on the machines. 

At the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, 
between Charlotte and Paw Creek, 
probably one of the most outstanding 
installations in the South will be the 
lighting of the rayon weave room, 


the winding and warper room and the 


cloth room in the plant, which was 
recently awarded to the electrical 
contracting firm of R. H. Bouligny, 
Inc. In this installation 70 units of 
the glassteel diffuser type, each con- 
taining one 400-watt mercury vapor 
lamps and three 150-watt incandes- 


-cent lamps, will provide illumination 


in the weave and cloth rooms. In 
the winding and warper rooms 14 


glassteel diffusers, each fitted with 


500-watt lamps, will furnish illumina- 
tion. This system will provide from 
25 to 40-foot candles on the working 
areas. 

In the Cannon Mills Company’s 
office at Kannapolis a very fine light- 
ing result is obtained from 37 totally 
indirect lighting fixtures using one 
400-watt high intensity mercury 


lamp and four 200-watt incandescent 


lamps in each fixture. The white 
light obtained by this combination, 
together with the high level provides 
excellent seeing conditions. 

At Winston-Salem, in the office of 
the Indera Mills, six combination 
units of the same type as used in the 
Cannon Mills and one 1,000-watt 
Duplexalite raised the ilumination far 
above that usually found in industrial 
plant offices. 

The Hanes Dye & Finishing Co., 
also in Winston-Salem, is using in its 
office two totally indirect combina- 
tion mercury - vapor incandescent 
units. 


Continues Hearing 


On Cannon Plea 

Greensboro, N. C.—Judge Johnson 
J. Hayes in U. S. District Court here 
continued to Friday the hearings on 
the petitions of Cannon Mills Co. of 
Concord, N. C., and Golden Belt 
Mfg. Co. of Durham, N. C., for per- 
manent restraint of the National La- 


. Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
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bor Relations Board and its agents 


from holding hearings at the two 
places into alleged discriminations by 
the two companies against workers 
with union affiliations. 

Counsel for Mortimer Kollender, 
regional attorney for National Labor 
Relations Board, filed in U. S. Dis- 
trict Court here a motion to dismiss 


the action of Golden Belt Mfg. Co., 


of Durham, to secure permanent re- 
straint of the NLRB and its agents 
from conducting an _ investigation 
into alleged unfair practices of the 
Durham firm in dealing with union 
employees or former employees. 
Kollender’s counsel also asks that 
the temporary restraining order be 
dissolved and the order to _ 
cause be vacated. 
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Work of American Association Vital To 
| Southern Industry 


(Continued from Page 7) 


VY. Lawson, Publicity Director of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, for his splendid cooperation and inspiration, 
and to the many others who have so nobly and ably 
assisted in this work. 

This report is growing too long so 1 must of necessity 
only indicate that President Webb, your Secretary, the 
Policy Committee, or some member, has always been on 
hand when and where the Southern Textile Industry 
has needed representation and has ably presented its 
case, in legislation, before committees of Congress, the 
Textile Labor Relations Board, the National Labor 
Board, the Social Security rulings, Cotton Standards 
changes, Traffic rulings, taxes, Supreme Court rulings and 
many other places. 

We have tried to keep the membership informed also 
on our activities. I believe I can truthfully state that 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association is one 
of the most active, if not the most active, advocate in 
the South, which in advancing the interests of the Sou- 
thern Textile Industry advances the social and economic 
welfare of the South because the South’s interests are 
vitally interwoven in the success of our industry. 

To show that our industry has maintained its prestige 
among its members, we have collected this year from all 
sources $37,532.77; we have spent $32,223.11. Tomorrow 
I shall present a detailed statement prepared by Todd 
McCullough & Company, certified public accountants, 
who have just completed an audit of our books. 

It may not be amiss here to state that we still donate 
to the Traffic Department $4,000.00 per year, and to 
the National Industrial Conference Board $500.00. In 
addition to this, we have had unusually large expense 
accounts due to committees traveling, etc. Our expenses, 
however, will be much less this year due to the travel 
expense of Code members which was disposed of during 
the year. | 

Tomorrow, we hope to have two further reports—one 
by Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, who will report on the activi- 
ties of the National Industrial Conference Board, and 
also on the activities of the Textile Foundation. 

While Governor Gardner and Dr. Fred W. Morrison 
are employed by the Cotton-Textile Institute to represent 
the industry in Washington negotiations, I hope that we 
may have an informal report from them regarding the 
situation and condition of the Washington atmosphere. 

Mr. George P. Ray, Vice-President of the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, of New York, is our rep- 
resentative on the General Arbitration Council of the 
Textile Industry. He will probably give us a report on 
the work of the agency. 

Although we could go further into details, we believe 
that we have given you a sufficient account of our 
stewardship to indicate that again we have been active 
in worthwhile efforts in your behalf and so shall we 
continue. If there should be any present who do not 
belong to our organization, we most cordially and in- 
sistantly urge you to join. 

As the fiscal year ends, and as President Webb, in 


_safe man in a serious time. 
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accordance with all others who have preceded him, will 
soon pass to the “Ex’’-line, | commend him to all as a 
-His old blue stocking Presby- 
terianism later formazed by the strict Episcopal Doctrine 
of the High Church makes him a man impregnable in his 
idea and careful in his procedure. Safely he has steered 
the ship through this year’s storms and soon he will be 
supplanted by another mate. He braved the storm and 
showed the salt in his system. 

I thank our Vice-Presidents, The Chairmen and mem- 


bers of the various committees, the Board of Government, 


our Traffic Manager and all members of this Association 
because they have so generously, graciously and cheer- 
fully aided me with their advice and counsel. 

I also express my appreciation to the officers and 
members of the various State Associations and the allied 
associations, to the various state and governmental de- 
partments for the splendid cooperative epirit that they 
have manifested. 


Textile Industry Hits Ellenbogen Bill 


Many leaders in the textile industry are bitterly op- 
posed to the Ellenbogen Bill now before Congress, despite 
its endorsement in the name of the National Federation 
of Textiles, according to the current issue of the Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile Economics Bureau 
Inc. 

In the opinion of some eects. states the Organon, 
adoption of the bill will restore many of the principles of 
the NRA as it is designed to outlaw unfair, wasteful and 
destructive competitions, prevent mislabeling and com- 
mercial bribery, control wages and hours of labor, classify 
workers, and issue labels and insignia to signify compli- 
ance. 

“Without commenting on the merits or disadvantages 
of this bill, we do feel it opportune to report trade reac- 
tion to it,” states the Organon. “By the vote of its board 
of directors, the National Federation of Textiles (former- 
ly the Silk Association of America) made a rather widely 
circulated statement to the effect that they approved of 
the principles of this Ellenbogen Bill.” 

“While any group is perfectly within its rights in mak- 
ing any statement it chooses,” adds the Organon, “it 
seems unfortunate, to say the least, that this statement as 
signed with the name of the National Federation of Tex- 
tiles, should have connoted that the textile industry as a 
whole approves of this bill. For we observe, quite on the 
contrary, that a distinct majority of the entire industry 
strongly disapproves of the bill both in principle and in 
detail,” 


Recommend Standard Hose Measurements 


Washington.—Producers, distributors, and users of 
hosiery were notified by L. R. Gilbert, division of trade 
standards, Bureau of Standards, that the National Asso- — 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers had recommended a 
commercial standard for “methods of measuring-size of 
foot of” full-fashioned and circular knit (seamless) hos- 
iery. 
The standard has already been prepared and given 
number TS-2235 which is being circulated to the trade for 
comment with respect to its approval. The recommen- 
dation which includes changing the title of the standard 
to read, “Hosiery Length and Sizes,” has the approval of 
the committee. | 
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-SERISOLVE is used on silk hosiery in | 
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SERISOLVE 
THE PERFECT 


SILK DEGUMMING 
AGENT 


combination degumming and dyeing baths 
with perfect safety, since it has no corrosive 


action on the fibre. 


In degumming silk skeins and piece goods, 
SERISOLVE exhausts uniformly and lends 
itself readily to building up spent degum- 
ming baths to their proper pH strength. 


Continued usage of SERISOLVE by mills 
that insist on perfection, as well as economy 


in their degumming department, proves its 


~ exceptional merits as a degummer and strip- 


per. 


Write us for a sample and prove to your 


own satisfaction that SERISOLVE is the 


best degumming agent obtainable. 


JOHN CAMPBELL 
& COMPANY 


Established 1876 


75 Hudson St. New York City 
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Farmers and Industry Have Common 
Problem 


(Continued from Page 4) 


fact that farmers are a class whom the nation should de- 
light to honor, there should be a special treatment for 
them. It should take the form of Government services. 
The farmers should receive greater and not lesser services 
than he now receives and yet he should be relieved en- 
tirely or nearly-of his present land taxes. Among these 
services must be listed good roads. Another would be a 
free domestic market in which he can buy, with his lim- 
ited income, at competitive prices and not as at present, 
at prices fixed by business combinations. Another would 
be first class educational advantages for his children. A 
not unimportant service would consist in electricity deliv- 
ered cheap at his door. It is just possible that the name 
of the thirty-second President will go down into history 
chiefly as associated with this philanthropy. 


If the answer to our problem is a fair mixing of indus- 
try with agriculture, if the Southern farmer is to have the 
advantage of a nearby industrial wage, if the South is to 
overcome the blighting effect of an annual billion dollar 
trade balance against them, then we, this section, must 
have some kind of protection for industry’s first begin- 
nings, just as our older industrial centers have had from 
Europe ‘in their first beginning. The South is a potential 
market for every kind of thing that people need. The 
South wants the chance to provide a large part of these 
needs, particularly of staple things, from a developing 
industry. The Southern farmer wants for his boys and 
girls a chance for an industrial wage without having to 
leave their own section, and if in this growing industry 
we produce of staple things, such as textiles, iron pipe 
and stoves, paper and furniture, more than for our own 
needs, we want a fair chance to send the surpluses to our 
neighboring States, just as we let down our spending in- 
come to our Northern neighbors, for every kind of per- 
sonal want and need, things requiring labor of longer 
training and higher degrees of skill. Trade between the 
States should concern itself with equalizing dollar bal- 
ances, rather than in fighting a free flow of naturally 
cheaper commodities. We ship iron pipe and stoves and 
buy back watch springs and razor blades. We ship cot- 
ton yarns and buy back insulated wire, drapes and floor 
coverings. We ship Kraft paper and furniture and buy 
back note paper and typewriters. | 


CoMPETITION From ABROAD 


The day is passing when we will continue selling so 
much of our cotton in competition with the cheap labor 
of Asia, Africa and South America. The day is coming 


. when we will want to use these lands to feed the families 


of those employed in nearby industry. 


Here are some tangible things to put our hands to to- 
day. It has been estimated by Cason J. Callaway, a 
former president of our association, that America is using 
of jute products the equivalent of 1,500,000 bales of 
American cotton. The job of spinning this 1,500,000 
bales would put every American mill on double shift, full- 
time operation. It would put more than 100,000 more 
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workers in textile mills. The cotton farmer and the cotton 
spinner and their friends should not tire until they’ have 
accomplished a real protective tariff on jute. The South- 
ern farmer pays Ic per pound extra for his sugar in order 
to increase the income of the sugar beet growers of the 
West. His friend, the Western farmers, should be willing 
to sack their grain in cotton bags. If the cotton farmer 
would wrap his cotton in cotton bagging, he would make 
a market for approximately 200,000 bales of his lower 
grade cotton and would provide jobs for 15,000 more 
American textile workers. 


Cotton dealers and growers should join their spinner 
friends in making the week of June 1-16 the biggest Cot- 
ton Week we have ever had. Not only in an effort to 
increase the use of cotton but to find new uses. 


We should stop Japanese cotton goods from coming 


into this country. 


Mr. Coker, who is with us teday, will tell you that 
farm income can be increased over $50,000,000 a year by 
improving the staple of our cotton by the use of better 
cotton seed. | 


Here are some jobs that spinners, individually and col- 
lectively, can work at. In every cotton mill community, 
there is some deserving farmer, either white and black, 
who is trying very hard for an opportunity to own a 
home and a piece of land. Can we find at least one such 
family and provide whatever it requires in the way of 
service or money to help bring about such a happy result. 
Among the employees of every cotton mill in the South 
there are one or more families who would love to have a 
‘chance to own a small piece of land near enough to the 
mill where they could have one foot on the land and one 
foot in industry. This happy result could also be brought 
about. 


In lending our efforts both as individuals and as an 
industry to the problems of today we are stressing the 
common economic problems of industry and agriculture. 
The thing that concerns us most and the thing most vital 
is friendly relations. We cannot—we would not if we 
could—live at enmity with our neighbors. We tremen- 
dously appreciate the fact that our President recently in 


Baltimore speaking to Young America enlisted them in 


a fight against class hatred. 


Rayon Production Reaches New High 


United States production of non-acetate yarn in the 
first quarter of 1936 reached a new record of 53,824,000 
pounds, according to the Rayon Organon, published by 
the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. This compared with 
a 1935 quarterly average production of 50,181,000 
pounds. The increase this year was accomplished in spite 
of a lowered production rate in the last half of March due 
to floods, as well as a seasonal trend to the production of 
fine yarn sizes, such as 100 denier. 


The rate of non-acetate rayon deliveries to American 
mills in April is measured by the Organon’s index of 433, 
which compares with a March index of 422, and a 1935 
monthly average of 446. Adjusted for normal seasonal 
variation, this index increased 4 ap cent from March to 
April. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Cotton yarn markets continued very 
quiet last week. Buyers showed interest only in minor 
quantities. Practically all orders were for spot or nearby 
delivery. A number of spinners were not interested in 
business at current prices and state they would not sell 
at these levels without taking serious losses. 


July 14, 1932 March 5, 1935 Prices LitTLE CHANGED 
Since last week there has been no quotable change in 
WHEN YOU DECIDE TO prices of carded and combed peeler yarns, but reports in- 
dicate some further concessions for mercerized yarns. As 
to the latter, it seems to be indicated that prices are being 
adjusted so as to stimulate early placing of substantia! 
contracts, with the prospect being that whenever the proc- 
essors have booked sufficient business ahead 'to give them 
an eight or ten weeks’ backlog of orders, they are likely to 
_ advance their quotation 3 to 5 cents a pound. Past per- 
formances seem t osuggest such a step may be taken 
about the middle of June. 
INQUIRY Is BETTER 
The volume of inquiries has increased lately, according 
. to sellers’ reports, and a good many of these “feelers” 
appear to indicate the intention of consumers to place 
orders very shortly. The majority of those inquiring for 
yarn appear to entertain price ideas regarded by suppliers 
, = as very low, but the latter hesitate to classify these offers 
7 Manufactured Only By : as “unworkable,” because they realize that some spinners 
, are very anxious to sell yarns in order to keep their spin- 
S LI P- N OT B E LT| N G pg. seca whose sources need new business are 
$0 a 
CORPORATION taking these low bids seriously, while those representing 
Kingsport,  - - - - - Tennessee spinners who can still operate at the present rate on un- 
filled orders, point out that their sources insist on getting 
cost out of new orders. 
The increase in inquiries confirms the belief of those 
who, during the last few weeks, have stated that most sale 
yarn consumers had small stocks of yarn on hand and 


S O ae U O .. soon would need to act for replacements. This condition 

also confirms independent (central banking) reports 

[; O FY PO R AT | O N pointing to a continued active demand for finished mer- 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets failed to show 
any material improvement last week. Business continued 
generally slow in practically all divisions. Total sales 
' were again disappointingly small. The price list was 
weaker and gray goods were sold at the lowest price in 
three years. The new low prices on some of the standard 
print cloth numbers failed to bring out any buying inter- 
est beyond filling in covering. Merchants here express 
disappointment that curtailment has not increased and 
markets statements show busines sis not likely to im- 
prove as long as production continues to run ahead of 
sales. 


Sales of 100x60s carded broadcloths at rhe were fol- 
lowed by business later at 7 1-16c and further goods 
could be had at the lower figure. On the 80x60s, most 
sources wanted 5 9-l6c or higher, but it was reported 
some makes were still in the market at 5%c. The 112x 
60s sold in scattered lots at 734c. : 


Such instances of weakness as have developed in fine 
goods have been isolated and seemed to bring little dis- 
turbance to the market. Most sellers have few goods on 
hand and where unfilled orders are running out arrange- 
ments have been made to cut production accordingly. 
There was little fear in the market here but that fine 
goods will hold at about current levels through the sea- 
sonal lull and be in a position to move forward as soon as 
forward buying is resumed. 


Little change developed in the rayon cloth section. 
There has been some unsettlement in the pigmented taf- 
feta division, resulting largely from dumping of finished 
goods and of gray goods by converters in the uptown 
market. Many traders are convinced, however, that pig- 
mented taffetas might well become the leaders of rayon 
cloths, and are prepared for year-round trading on them. 
Developments of lower counts is proceeding slowly, since 
several sub-counts have come out, but few are satisfac- 
tory for general use, according to some reports. 


Pum cous, 77-4, 
Gray goods, 3814- 64x60s_. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s__ 
Gray 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, standard — 83% 
Brown sheetings, 4- yard, 56x60s 
834 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
| SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DomMESTIC Exrporr 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YORK 
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Nuform Check Straps 


Patent No. 1863271 
July 14, 1932 


Patent No. 1993531 
March 5, 1936 
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BEST 


Tut STRAP THAT FITS THE 


Manufactured Only By 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 


CORPORATION 


Kingsport, - - Tennessee 


— 


SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


423 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
.. SPECIAL FINISHES .. 
_ FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES .. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Cotton yarn markets continued very 
quiet last week. Buyers showed interest only in minor 
quantities. Practically all orders were for spot or nearby 
delivery. A number of spinners were not interested in 
business at current prices and state they would not sell 
at these levels without taking serious losses. 


Prices LittLe CHANGED 

Since last week there has been no quotable change in 
prices of carded and combed peeler yarns, but reports in- 
dicate some further concessions for mercerized yarns. As 
to the latter, it seems to be indicated that prices are being 
adjusted so as to stimulate early placing of substantia! 
contracts, with the prospect being that whenever the proc- 
essors have booked sufficient business ahead to give them 
an eight or ten weeks’ backlog of orders, they are likely to 
advance their quotation 3 to 5 cents a pound. Past per- 
formances seem t osuggest such a step may be taken 
about the middle of June. 

INQUIRY 1s BETTER 

The volume of inquiries has increased lately, according 
to sellers’ reports, and a good many of these “feelers’’ 
appear to indicate the intention of consumers to place 
orders very shortly. The majority of those inquiring for 
yarn appear to entertain price ideas regarded by suppliers 
as very low, but the latter hesitate to classify these offers 
as “unworkable,” because they realize that some spinners 
are very anxious to sell yarns in order to keep their spin- 
dies in operation. 

Market interests whose sources need new business are 
taking these low bids seriously, while those representing 
spinners who can still operate at the present rate on un- 
filled orders, point out that their sources insist on getting 
cost out of new orders. 

The increase in inquiries confirms the belief of those 
who, during the last few weeks, have stated that most sale 
yarn consumers had small stocks of. yarn on hand and 
soon would need to act for replacements. This condition 
also confirms independent (central banking) reports 
pointing to a continued active demand for finished mer- 
chandise and limited supplies of manufacturing materials 
among producers supplying goods to vee and retail 
outlets. 

It is further pointed out that those yarn mills that are 
willing to entertain offers at low prices appear to be 
strictly limiting the amount of business they will book at 
the sacrifice prices. This is said to indicate that there is 
no bearish outlook among such spinners and that they 
simply are resorting to what they regard as a temporary 
expedient to furnish their help with continuous work. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


TARBORO, N. C. 


Hart Corton Mitts, Inc. 


There are so many improvements going on here that I 


~ hardly know how to begin enumerating them. As soon 
as I stepped into the office, I saw that it had been en- 
larged and repainted inside; the wood-work in a two-. 


tone effect is very attractive and whoever suggested it is 
an artist. 
Two Mitts 


Fountain Mill, a division of Hart Cotton Mills; is to 
moved to the Hart Cotton Mills, nearer in town, that is, 
the machinery and the operatives will be transferred, 
concentrating all the work at one place, though the opera* 
tives may continue to occupy the village at Fountain Mill 
for the present. 

A Larce New WEAvE Room 

A large new weave room is going up, uniting the two 
units of the Hart Cotton Mills, and making room for the 
machinery from the Fountain Mill. The machinery will 
be rearranged for better convenience and when finished 
this will be a truly modern plant. . uw. 


CrotH Room ENLARGED 


The cloth room is to be enlarged to take care of the 
increased output, and vacant spots in the carding and 
spinning departments will be filled with machinery. A 
new Barber-Colman spooler and warper have arrived and 
another set has been ordered. The hum of machinery, 
the click of brick in the hands of masons, the ring of 
hammers driving nails, all combined to picture the spirit 
of progress that prevails at this place. 


OFFICIALS AND Key Men 

Messrs. John H. Rogers, president, John R. Young- 
blood, vice-president, and Robert J. Walker, secretary 
and treasurer. Was sorry to miss seeing Mr. Youngblood, 
but hope to visit here again when the work is completed, 
and get a more comprehensive account of improvements. 
Mr. Walker is a gentleman of pleasing personality, and 
Miss Grace Boykin, stenographer, a very friendly and 
gracious young lady. | 

J. V. Thomason, superintendent, is a busy man these 
days, but never too busy to be courteous and helpful. 


. Noah Baker, overseer carding, has been here for many. 


years; John Humphries is second hand in ——— on sec- 
ond _ shift. 

J. C. Lane is overseer spinning on first shift and J. R. 
Pigg is in charge of second shift. 

L. F. Williams is overseer weaving, first shift, and 
Boyd Thompson on second shift. 

R. E. Stegall, overseer cloth room; C. H. Hammond, 
‘master mechanic, and Jesse Baker, in charge of the roller 
shop. 

W. D. Thornburg is superintendent of the Fountain 
plant, and here is hoping that he and the operatives there 
will be well cared for in the new consolidation plan. 


HUNTERSVILLE, N. C. 


AncHor Mriits Up 


Superintendent O. L. Wagstaff is doing a lot of spring 
cleaning and primping up to beat the band. The village 
houses have new green composition single roofs and are 
getting a coat of clean white paint which adds greatly to 
appearances. | 

The mill, too, is being repaired and cleaned up, and 
everything looks nice and sanitary, inside and out. 

This mill makes hosiery yarns of superior quality. 
There are 8,700 spindles. The 400 looms are idle. Fine 
handkerchiefs was formerly one of the products. | 


DURHAM, N. C. 


Gotpen Bett Merc. Co. 


There is a friendly atmosphere about this place that 
keeps operatives happy and makes them stick to their 
jobs. This is one of the prettiest spots in the State. 
Some of the operatives have been born and reared here. 

C. M. Suthers, superintendent, has been here 29 years, 
and looks as young as he did 20 years ago. A fine organi- 
zation to work for, congenial operatives to work with and 
lovely surroundings such as are found here, defy Old 
Father Time to “cut notches in his stick.” 

It hardly looks possible that the product. obiin large 
mill could be used to make those cute little bags that 
smoking tobacco is packed in. The making of thgse bags 
give employment to a large number of peoples Now, 
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they have a machine that runs the draw string in those 
bags. Wonder what next? This used to be done by 
hand. 

J. W. Thomas is carder; A. H. Graham, spinner; J. G. 
Parker, weaver, and W. C. Powers, second hand. R. W. 
Daniels, policeman, always looks out for the ladies, and 
sees that “Aunt Becky” is cared for. Mr. Daniels has 
had every book, I think, that I have written, and wants 
“more by the same author.” 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


Merc. Co. 


The office here was getting a new spring dress of white 
, paint, while saucy little birds watched proceedings with 
wide-eyed interest and shrubbery and flowers were nod- 
| ding approval. If— 
“A little bit of powder, 

And a little bit of paint, 

Makes a woman look like 

Something she ain’t,” 
it does even more for a dingy looking building; it is a pity 
that there are not more able paint salesmen on the road. 
_ There are whole mill villages going to ruin here in the 
South for the lack of paint, which is far cheaper than 
lumber and carpenters. Villages that paint would pre- 
serve and improve one hundred per. cent in value as well 
as looks. 

Does some one say “Can’t afford it?’”. If bankruptcy 
is that near, wouldn’t it be better policy to fix up and sell 
out? Wouldn’t a buyer be more easily interested? 

Holt-Williamson Mill does weaving and knitting; the 
knit product is for glove wristlets. This plant is close in 
town and the operatives have all the city advantages 
without cost of motoring. They can easily walk to the 
movies, to church or to do shopping. 

G. E. Moore is superintendent; W. G. Leonard, carder: 
George Hall, spinner; J. A. Fowler, weaver; J. W. Jack- 
son, knitter, and E. L. Bishop, master mechanic. 


GRANITE FALLS, N. C. 


GRANITE Farts Mrc. Co. 


There are four of these mills—Granite Falls Mfg. Co., 
No. 1 and No. 2, Allred Mill and the Granite Cordage 
Co., with Frank S. Dennis, general superintendent, assist- 
ed by D. W. Williamson. Mr. Dennis is a reminder that 
“valuable things come in small packages,” (“So do 
pizen,” says Hambone!) Probably Mr. Dennis has al- 
ways been too energetic to grow large in statue, but when 
it comes to efficiency, he all there; likes 
him, and “there’s a reason.’ 

These mills are under the same management as the 
A. A. Shuford Mills at Hickory, with B. B. Blackwelder, 
president; J. W. Warlick, secretary, and A. Alex Shuford, 
Jr., treasurer—a very fine and progressive trio. 

D. M. Cline, office manager of Granite Falls Mfg. Co.., 
is serving his seventeenth term as Mayor of Granite Falls, 
which shows how popular he is in that city. Miss Helen 
Teague, stenographer, is as busy as a. bee,-but has a 
welcoming smile and a cheery greeting for visitors.. Mr. 
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Dennis has his desk in the main office, which is a pleasant 
place to stop. 


ALLRED Mri AND GRANITE CorDAGE Co. 


These mills are close in town and give employment to a 
large number of opera who make splendid wages. 

J. F. Plexico is carder and spinner at Allred plant, and 
I want to thank him for the courtesy and able assistance 
he always gives me. He is thoroughly “sold” on The 
Bulletin, and does not hesitate to say so. 

D. E. Elmore is second hand on second shift carding; 
James Clay is second hand in spinning on first, and Will 
Knight on. second shift. 

J. B. Blackstock is overseer twisting and winding; in 
twisting Bred Byrd is second hand on first and Walter 
Laney on second shift; in winding, —. —. Caldwell is 
second hand on first shift and Linville Hollar on second 
shift. 

Henry Sherrill, overseer polishing and dyeing; Seton 
Sherrill, in charge of finishing; H. C. Cobb, office man. 

It would be hard to find. 4 more courteous and agree- 


able group. 


There are a number of young men interested in keeping 
posted on textiles. Ernest Carter is dprogressive young 
section hand in the spinning room; Brady “Hollar, section 


man in the picker room, is another. James Powell in the 


machine shop, is taking an I. C. S. course in mechanical 
engineering. Young men like these, who are interested 
in improving their talents, are the ones who are ready for 
promotions when vacancies occur. 

In the Cordage Mill, Worth A. Vounte. is overseer. 
This is the largest cord mill the writer has seen. Braided 
sash cord and other cords are made here and carefully 
polished and finished. 

In Mill No. 1, A. A. Clay is overseer spinning, twisting 
and spooling, with J. E. McIntosh, second hand on first 
shift and Charles Harrison on second shift. J. H. Starnes, 
overseer carding, has been here 36 years. Marvin White 
is second hand in carding on second shift. C. R. Eads, 
card grinder. | 

Mill No. 2. This is a real mill, with good running 
work. The girls of the Granite Falls Mfg. Co. wear uni- 
forms of blue trimmed in white. Bunchless Automatic 
cleaners keep things spic and span in the spinning room 
at No. 2. The picker room has automatic feed. This 
mill has had no lost time in over a year. 

J. H. Fagan is general overseer carding and spinning on 
first shift; Blain Myers, second hand in carding, and 
W.R. Reid, card grinder; L. D. Reid, twisting, spooling 
and winding. 

_ W.H. Darby is overseer on-second shift; second hands 
Henry Reid in carding, M. Richards in-spinning 
and Herman Cline in twisting, winding and spooling. 

On every hand one sees monuments to the memory of 
Mr. Allred, deceased: Shrubbery and flowers that he had 


' planted remain as a reminder of his love for beauty. The 
banks about the mills, especially at No. 2, are covered 


with roses and honeysuckle, and when in bloom make a 
lovely picture. 

He has been dead several years, but he is by no means 
forgotten by those who worked for him and loved him. I 
never go there that I do not hear him.spoken. of with 
tender reverence. “To live in hearts we leave behind is 

not-todie.” 
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REPAIRED 


We will loan you a belt, without 
charge, while your old belt is being 
repaired 


Telephone Day 2218 Night 30916 


SPERRY FILTER 
PRESSES 


For Viscose and Rayon Liquors | 


D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Ill. j 


PLYWOOD BOXES 
Textile Shippers Find Our Boxes 
Dependable—Economica! 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
614 Johnston Bidg. Phone 2-1075 


Imports Of Japan 
Cottons Up Again 


Washington.—Imports of Japanese 
cotton cloth leaped sharply up again 
in March as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and with March, 1935. 

The disclosure came as Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials studied 
complaints from the cotton-textile in- 


dustry asking for relief from Nippo- 


nese competition and as a group of 
Congressmen from textile States pre- 
pared to demand that the Adminis- 
tration act quickly to curb the rising 
importations. 


According to preliminary Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures, not yet 
made generally public, imports of 
Japanese cotton cloth for consump- 
tion during March totaled 8,666,687 
square yards valued at $406,407 as 


compared with a total of 6,501,000 . 


square yards valued at $264,000 in 
February, and 4,576,000 square 
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Classitied Department 


WANTED—An overseer for weaving 
white goods for mill in South. Prefer 
man between ages 30 and 35. Please 
give references in first letter. Address 
“Southern Mill,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—To buy from owner direct, 


standard package waste baling press, 
direct connected to 550-volt A. C. mo- 
tor. Give full details as to age, condi- 
tion, etc. “Box JB-3,"" care Textile 
Bulletin. 


W ANTED—Position as overseer Carding 
and Spinning; had 20 years’ experience 
on carded and combed yarns, ply and 
single. Can furnish A-1l references. 
Address ‘‘Carder,”’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED—A position as cloth designer 
or assistant designer. Bmployed at 
present. Can furnish A-1 references. 
“Designer,"’ care Textile Bul- 
etin. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer of weav- 
ing: have had 17 years’ experience in 
weaving; fancies a specialty. Can give 
best of references. Now employed but 
would like to make change. Age 34 
years. Address ‘Overseer,’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


MASTER MECHANIC with sixteen years’ 
practical experience. and technically 
trained desires to change position. Age 
41; no bad habits. Address ‘‘Mechanic,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


| Paul B. Eaton 

PATENT LAWYER 

1408 Johnston Bldg., Charidtte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


we we 


G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 
international | Co. 
Jackson Molistening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 

Humidifiers 


| Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


yards valued at $214,000 in March, 
1935. 

The most alarming advance was 
noted in bleached goods, of which 
7,291,562 square yards valued at 
$329,994 were imported in March as 


compared with 5,024,000 square 


yards valued at $207,000 in Febru- 
ary. Imports of unbleached goods 
during March amounted to 27,061 
square yards valued at $2,752 as 
compared with zero in the preceding 
month. Imports of printed, dyed or 
colored cotton cloth in March to- 
taled 1,3348,064 square yards valued 
at $74,061 as compared with 1,026,- 
000 square yards valued at $57,000 
in February. 


No Minors in Mississippi 
Mills, Says Governor 


Jackson, Miss.—Textile mills in 
Mississippi are not working one boy 
or girl under 18 years of age, declares 
Gov. Hugh White, in answering 
charges which he said were made by 
the National Child Labor Committee 
and the New York Industrial Council 
that Mississippi plants were using 
child labor. 

Governor White said the charges 
were “an effort to cripple the South’s 
bid for industrial plants with charges 
of ‘sweat shop labor’ conditions.” He 
added that “this is mere propa- 
ganda.” The Governor asserted that 
a majority of the textile workers are 
drawn from the farm. 


“In many instances,” he said, “a 
son or daughter of a family living on 
an 80-acre farm can earn more work- 
ing in a nearby textile mill in a year 
than can be earned by an entire fam- 
ily from the farm.” | 


To Liquidate Mill 


Burlington, N. C.—Liquidation of 
the assets of the former Carolina 
Rayon Corporation here has been 
started. by the Hercules Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Chicago, a subsi- 
diary of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Arthur Hill, an agent of the com- 
pany, stated that Hercules obtained 
ownership of the property when 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. took over the 
assets of the National Life Insurance 
Company through a receivership sale 
in 1935, 

Mr. Hill has opened an office here, 
with the objective of selling this plant 
and its properties. 


Install New Machines 


Saluda, S$. C.—H. Zoob, president 
of the Nantex Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York, on an inspection 
visit to the local plant of the firm re- 
cently, said about 80 additional ma- 
chines would be installed in the near 
future under an expansion program 
adopted by the corporation. Addi- 
tional space has been rented and the 
size of the plant will be enlarged. 
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‘>. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville ‘Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers- Dailey Hardware 
(o.. Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. Dil- 
worth Co:, Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., ine., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Cv., Fairmont 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akran, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Nickels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fila.; Boyd. Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F: Stringer, 500-6 N. 
(Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 802 W. First St’, Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps. R. 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
©. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen. 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bidg.. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 


‘Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 


Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas. Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply. & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


IL. CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 5S. C.; T..C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
s <«.- J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York. N. Y¥.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


RODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 

ERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. Il. Sou. 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin; Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
c.: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps.,. 


Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


TON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St, Philadelphia, 
on ae eae Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L, Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte, N. C.;.J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 46, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 5S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou..Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 8. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LINK-~-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., L. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 
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MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
ge Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama-—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—aAsheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, 


. Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 


Dillon Suppky Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—H: H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 20th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
enn. Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.;, Julian T. Chase, Res. Megr., Kenrieth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. le. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.;: G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 

enn, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
8S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. Y. & N, J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison.Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 2138 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX Olt. & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. :Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N..C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS @ SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.; 
3reenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H, Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 153 
EE. Main St., Spartanburg, 5. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
%. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
7a., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co.,.1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., $17 N. 
17th St.,. Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. IL Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329, Anderson, 8. C. 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE @& FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bide., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Keps., W. T. 
' Steen, Greenville, Ss. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. H. C. 
Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C.. H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice- Pres, in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. B. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St., Columbia, S$. C.; Lewis M, Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, 3..C.> Davis, P. ©. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
Lb. Bunch, 319 3S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis Ll. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidg.., Wilmington, N, C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr. 
1025 Arosa Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
c.: S. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; 
D. BE. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. ¥. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, J. C: Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8t., 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H.» Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Keps., E. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. Bidg., Charlotte, 

1. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 5S. C.; Chas. Sidney 


Spartanburg, 8S. C. E. J. 


Sou. Offices, 


Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. 


Fac. Keps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; L. K. Palmer, 116 8. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 
931 Walker Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; William M. Moore, 601 Peari 
St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled Sunlight, D. A. 
Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., 


P. 0. Box 10038, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint Co., Inc., Fourth 
and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., lll W. Broad 
St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E. Roa- 


noke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, 8. C.; 


Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. Sth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N., Greene St.. Greensboro, 


N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Iinc., Spartanburg, 5. C.; Chap- 
man Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Bason-Mor- 
gan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; ; Binswanger Co. 
of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; G. & H, Paint & 
Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The Hutchens Co., 
100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 
Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., 
P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; Standard Bide. Mt. 
Co., Inc., 230 3ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wall- 
paper Co., Durham, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., South- 


ern Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin 
Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. 
Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


U.-S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, s. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER Co., Providence, R. L., 
office and stock room at 137 8. Marietta St., 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L: Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Porcher and R. l. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., ‘Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom - 
as, Charlotte Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 
gy Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 


with Sou, 
Gastonia, N. C., 
Mer., 1733 Inver- 


Mass. 
2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bide.. Greenville, S. 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
(‘u., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


. Brand, 


Sou. Reps., C. R. 


BULLETIN 


Peter- 


May 14, 1936 
Retailers To Observer Cotton Week 


Ten thousand retailers over the country, planning to 
observe the forthcoming National Cotton Week, June Ist 
to June 6th, have received the Cotton Textile Institute’s 

‘Idea Book” of practical suggestions for profitable par- 
ticipation in the event. 

Requests for copies have reached a volume indicating 
that the “Idea Book”’ will prove to be one of the most 
popular dealer-helps issued by the Institute since it first 
sponsored National Cotton Week six years ago. 

The book, replete with illustrations and sketches. of. 
suggested advertising copy and window displays, is de- 
signed to aid executives in realizing National Cotton 
Week possibilities in every department in their stores. 
Tested store-wide cotton promotions are outlined in the 
book which also includes specific suggestions for the spe- 
cial merchandising of cotton piece goods, women’s ready- 
to-wear items, men’s and boys’ wear, home furnishing and 
accessories. 


Cottons ARE Tops 


The theme of the book is that in both apparel fashions 
and household trends “cottons are tops this year’ and > 
that National Cotton Week, during the first week in June, 
‘is the timely opportunity for highlighting the powerful - 
style appeal, the broadened use appeal and the compell- 
ing comfort appeal’’ of this season’s cottons. : 

“It is not the occasion,” the book emphasizes, “for 
cutting prices or for selling remnants and odds and ends. 
Cottons, this year of all years, can be readily and profit- 
ably sold on their own merits. There is a much more 
interesting and convincing story than price to tell about 
cottons for any given purpose.’ 

With the booklet each merchant receives, in addition 
to black-and-white engraver’s proofs of the official Na- 
tional Cotton Week poster, a variety of other “‘dealer- 
helps,” including a list of sources from which cotton pro- 
motional material, specially prepared for Cotton Week, 
can be obtained. 


40,000 To OspsERVE WEEK 


Reports to the Institute indicate that more than 40,000 
retailers, large and small, as well as the leading chain 
store and mail order organizations, will participate ac- 
tively in National Cotton Week this year. Added to 
these merchants who have a direct interest, will be untold 
thousands of retail grocers enlisted in the observance of 
the week through the leading manufacturers of soaps and 


_ soap products, commercial laundries, washing machine 


and sewing machine manufacturers with their thousands 
of distributors, and even railroads and hotels which, as 


in the past, will give special recognition to National Cot- 
ton Week. 


For 


QUICK RESULTS 
Use 


Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 
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Imagine 


Wearing a 
Pair of Shoes 
which DO NOT Match! 


This is an extreme example, but not any more than 
many instances of unmatched packaging found every- 
where! Perhaps yours may come in that category whereby 
your label, seal or band, box, counter display, shipping 
earton, etc., have different color combinations and designs 
without any’ unity whatever.-. The eye is confused by a 
conglomeration of colors and patterns and doesn’t get a 
proper lasting impression. To impress quality or class, 
consider our 


Coordinated Packaging 


Let us make a study of your product and suggest ai 
or matched packaging so that your name, trade mark, 


slogan and brand will be properly presented and impressed 


upon the mind of prospective purchasers. Good impres- 
sions lead to sales!! Oddly, our “CO-ORDINATED 
PACKAGING” frequently makes it possible to utilize the 
same art work and plates, thus effecting economy in pro- 
duction costs. 

May a representative confer? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Ine. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


Winston-Salem, N. C 


Asheboro, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. 


This new M & W Clip will stand up under your 


highest speeds. Extra hard Chapmanized steel 
plate, hardened double inserted steel jaws. A 
perfect grip on all classes of materials from duck 


to voile, with selvages as small as 1/16”. Extra 


wide hardened bushing. Heat treated rivets. 
Send for sample and you'll see why users report 
extra long life. 


SAMPLE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Marshall & Williams Mfc. Co. 


Makers of Tenter Clips since 1921 
Rebuilt Tenters - - Clips Repaired 


46 BAKER ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 

| By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 

Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. ‘Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing”’ 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomMpxKINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Trice, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, bB.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill | 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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(Booklet 


for Textile Executives, 


Laymen and Chemists §- 


A PAMPHLET consisting of forty odd pages 
of practical information written especially 
for laymen but valuable to the chemist as well. 
In it will be found a glossary of commonly used 
chemical terms. 


eee, ) i It tells in plain simple language what is meant 
\\ by “sulphonation,” “acetyl value,” “pH,” “cold 
test,” “viscosity,” “superfatted,” and many other 
terms. It outlines the fundamentals upon which 
the practical application of sulphonated oils are 
based—a valuable aid in determining the proper 
use for the different sulphonated oils. This chap- 
ter alone would be worth sending for. And lastly, 
it interprets for you the practical meaning of 
sulphonated oil analysis. It tells you what the 
figures mean after you get them. 


@ Every buyer and user of soluble 
textile oils will find this a useful and 
handy reference book. Judging from 
the demand for previous Nopco bul- 
letins, we suggest that you write 
promptly for your copy. 


Member of Throwsters Research Institute, Inc. 
Member of U. S. Institute for Texti'e Research, Inc. 


National Oil Products Co. 

Harrison, N. J. 

Please send me your new free booklet “Interpretation 
of Analysis for the Layman.” 

Name 

| Company 

Address 


| 


National Oil Products Company, aaa 


NEW BOSTON .- CHICAGO. - SAN FRANCISCO 


190 HOUVISIY HOF BINLIISNI 
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